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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Self.Condemned ; avRomance. . By: the 


Author of “ The Lollards,” ‘‘ Calthorpe;”’ | 
3-vols. -12mo. « London, + 1836 


&e. &e. 
Bentley. ) 


Tue writer, of theservolumes has long been | nestle D 
favourably:known:to the readers of the Literary Sustain.’ :° Is it well, my lord; thus to mock’a 


Gasette.». His‘present work connects itself not 
with.any great: historical..event, but generally 


with the:disturbed «state of Ireland at the close’ 


of the reign’ of Queen Elizabeth.. It has been 

.a favourite practice with novel-writers of the 
present day, to make distinguished mefiiof for- 
mer; times the heroes of their pages; and many 
of them have relied too much on the influence of 
celebrated to.give interest to their scenes. 

¢ Qur author has taken a different course. His 
principal characters are all fictitious, and real 

-actions are given to imaginary persons. In- 
trigues in love and in politics form the subject- 
matter ; and the storms and turmoil created by 
the latter are made to brighten the sorrows 

. and embarrassments of the former. The Brit- 
ish: soldier is enamoured of the sister of an 
Irish chief, to whom he had been most hostile, 

‘butwhose noble qualities win his-admiration. 

{ by her brother for safety with 

- Lord-and Lady Roche, is perfidiously assailed 

. by the nobleman who ought to have been her 

) protector ; while-the Nagle, jealous: and: im- 
patient to the last degree of any improper*ad- 
vances made to his relation, becomes insensibly 
the unlawful admirer:of Lady Roche, whom he 

had ree oes asathoughtless boy. The 
cold-bl schemes of the heartless Lord Roche 
are contrasted with the wild aspirings.of the 
young chief;who wishes to believe that he onl 

- renders homage to virtue ; and both lead through 
awful struggles to results which are intended to 

- ilustrate*the’ prayer! so appropriate: to«all our 

+ race— ‘* Lead us not into, temptation.” 

Suchtis the outline of the\plan. With respect 

-to;the following ‘up, we lay before our readers 

- ag dea. scene, in which Lord Roche 
wing, by! previous Sartifices, and, finally, by. 
feigning to:be‘in ardlying state, entrapped;the 

. sister of the/Nagle into visiting his bed-chamber, 
in a remote mansion, ‘avows ‘his. purpose :-— 

: .. 4° Nay, remain with me,’ cried'\Grace;who 
shrunk with agony ‘from the thoughit'of being 
left, even by one so little to:be depended upon, 
‘with. the desperate libertine, who already ap- 
peared flushed ‘with drink, yet bent» upon'in- 
dulging in copious draughts to sustainthe law- 
Jess and brutal resolution which: he had avowed. 

eall was unregardéd. . Judith, obedient to 
the command she had received, without seeming 
even to hear the imploring voice of ‘her :mis- 
tress, retired, Lord Roche following to the door. 
Grace rushed towards'it with the frantic eager- 
ness of intolerable alarm ; it’ clesed,'fand: her 
wildly repeated cries were thrown back: by. the 
sullen walls. The subservient« betrayer,’ to 
whom she would fain have made,a new appeal, 

*was'no longer within hearing. ‘*Ha! cha!” 
exclaimed Lord , with an air:of mirth, 


Roche, 
* the bird at last finds itself safe in the fowler’s 








* Marry, ask no questions, and T will not de- 


net., Come, pretty flutterer, never rufife your 
beautiful-plumage, nor beat:your feeble pinions. 
in. vain. ;} There'is ‘no escape. .Contend. not, 
against destiny: the hand that seizes will do 
you no harm. Dismiss. foolish, fear : provoke 
not new displeasure’; but at,once be‘content to 


nestle“in the bosom that would warm you and | 


sufferer’s pain ?’ . ‘I mock.you not.’ Come, 
sweet one, quaff the ‘cordial draught with me, 
and: before. the blithe influence-of reanimating | 


Bacchus vain. cares, shall fly, and exhilarating | less 


mirth — no. unwelcome guest — shew his, rosy 


ceive by false stories,’ he replied. ‘ My speech 
you ‘might see reason, to disbelieve — my, acts 
shall, relieye your, mind from doubt. Secure 
from every prying eye, alone with me at mid. 
night,,and. encircled by my arms, words may 
be spared.. They, indeed, are useful. where 
man would conceal his thoughts ; but I have 
no motive. for. disguise. : My will must hence- 
forth be your law. To resist is folly. _Know 
your interest, and submit.’ Enfeebled by the 
effort; previously made, and awed by the reck- 
ihood of his manner, Grace yet strug. 
gied, and, to her own infinite amazement, with 





cheeks at our mirthful boapd.” And while he 
spoke, he proffered, the;hippocrass to Grace, of | 
which from time to. time he drank largely him- | 
self. She repelled him with Joathing ;. but she | 
marked, and with unutter@e horror, his:in- 
flamed eye and the increasing.overbearing con- 
fidence of his manner... ‘ Forbgar,.my lord !’: 
she exclaimed; ‘ this ig-not for me... In such | 
orgies a high-born 

‘ Nay, if that be so, ,your maidenly condition 
shall not long:bar you, from: gegteful refection. 
No, by heayen !: drinks~drink deep, for I will 
be trifled-with no longer.’ ‘ O ! my lord, press 
me not. .For mercy’s rerere pity.!’ si oy 
speak-you. of mercy and of pity to.me,w 
implored,so:long withoutting respond 
to the:most earnest adjuration ? ’-: * What. but 
pity, I would ask, was it br my steps to, 
this hateful prison? When told that you were | 
sick, and when I saw. you, as I believed, ina | 
dying state, did I turn.a deaf ear*to the voice | 
of sorrow, or coldly look on a sufferer’s pain ?? 
‘Now you give me_ pastime. y, ay, my 
acting of the dying maz*Wwas such, that it com- 
pelled tears of sympathy. . Were.rank and.for- 
tune snatched from: me,after that might, hope 
for advancement.as a player. Be just and. teli 
me, did: 1»:not;do it, well? * This dream, will 
soon be over,’’ he addeil, resuming sportively 
the low and tremulous:‘tone in which he had 
spoken when Grace was:taken to his supposed 
deathbed, ‘‘ and I shall-lese-the consciousness 
of sorrow.’, - Was it not well.done?’ ‘If to 
be. perfect in fraud constitute: well doing, it 
might be so.’ ‘ Nay, methinks it was. . For.a 
man in perfect health and thirsting for life’s 
most animated joys, to put on the air of an ex- 
piring penitent, was a task not unworthy of a 
Taylor or a Burbage. Seen as I really am, do 
I look. like a dying man ?”..And here, exulting 








in» the plenitude: of his. strength, warm with | they 


the wine which he had swallowed, he felt for 
the .moment _of,more than human 
might, while he looked,.on his intended victim 
with an eye which seemed-to despise all possible 
opposition that she could offer to his giant arm. 
‘Do I,’ he repeated,..at the close of another 
appeal to the source of his unwonted energy, 
‘ look like a dying man,?” And while he spoke 
he seized;Grace by the arm, and drew her to 
him with a degree of force which it was poses 
impossible for, her to gesist. ‘ What woul 
‘ou.?’ she wildly exclaimed, attempting, but 
n_vain, ‘to burst, from, his ined grasp. 





maiden can take .no part.’ |.th 


success., Sensible of her own: want of strength, 
she saw, with speechless , astonishment, the 
powerful arm, which. but, a; moment before 
seemed capable of defying all human resistance, 
now loose its hold, as.if palsied by an invisible 
touch. His confusion. was equal to her wonder. 
‘ Shades of hell!’ he groaned, in a tone of bit- 
terness,which seemed to, claim pitying aid from 
the infernal powers,; ‘ what horrors are these ? 
Ha! another burning pang! I, am, murdered 
—destroyed by my own. chosen: ans ent. 
Judith! wretch, hasten to. met “My er 
suffer in consuming fire ! 
pare by thy hand has given me deal 
faint —help—help me, or I shall instap 
pire!? His face, was,pale——his whole” aa 
shook. Grace recalled the well-feigned sickness 
she had beheJd when she was first inveigledto 
the chamber which now contained her, and, 
though incapable of fathoming his motive for 
again acting the same part, she could only.con- 
clude that he was again attempting to deveive. 
‘No pity!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Well, be it so. 
You'shall find L can. yet requite heartlegsybru- 
tality.’ ‘I .ynderstand not,’ she replied, ‘ why 
you indulge in this:-hideous mockery.. What 
pity can I feel for this wretched folly, pretended 
agony, and unreal alarm ?” ‘ Pretended agony! 
unreal alarm! Can these sufferings beassumed ?” 
‘ But now you gloried in the talent yon possess 
for enacting such ; and though it baffles my wit 
to imagine a reason for their present repetition, 
your love of fraud may have suggested one.’ 
* Madness comes over me!’ cried Lord Roche ; 
and his eyes, almost starting from their sockets, 
wildly, glaring and unnaturally bright, gaye 
evidence not to be questioned that his anguish 
and. his’ fears were genuine, ‘ A thousand 
furies come to tear my bosom! Their talons 
seek my heart ! and now — now they grasp — 
y lacerate it. Help!— mercy!’ Grace no 
longer doubted that his emotion was unaffected, 
and in his wild and. distracted state she found 
new cause of terror.. Despair and rage alter- 
nately convulsed him, ant there wag no vio- 
lence a human being could offer to, himself 
or to another, which he did not secm in that 
moment capable of attempting. His senses - 
wandered, but he soon. became more collected, 
and at the same time more resentful than ever. 
* Wretch !’ he exclaimed, while he directed to. 
wards Grace the dark scowl of an infuriated 
demon,—‘ sorceress ! art the cause of my 
wo, and the author of my death. It is tby 
hand that has sent the blasting venom 
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my veins, and corrupted the draught which had 
been prepared for joy. Deny it if thou canst.” 
‘I need not deny,’ Grace said, ‘ what even you 
cannot seriously “ Your harm I never 
sought. ‘ Foul pestilence, ’tis false ! and for 
that guilt thou diest! Drink of that bowl which 
thou hast poisoned.” Thou shalt drain it to the 
last drop.’ ‘I will not tasteit.” ‘ Am I still 
contemned? Then mark me; this dagger, 
which, had all else failed, should have subdued 
thy pride, shall instant shed thy blood, if my 
command is despised.” ‘It may not be in my 
power to stay you from rushing to new crime, 
and if you will destroy a guiltless life, I must 
perish ; but I will not by my own act favour 
any dark design you may still pursue.” ‘ Why, 
then, the strength that yet remains to me shall 
be expended in fulfilling thy destiny.’ * Yet 
pause one moment.’ ‘ Not for an empire — 
not for life eternal!’ ‘ Suffer the trembling 
victim to offer one brief prayer for mercy to 
the source of her being.” * Thou shalt not 
breathe a syllable. No; die in sin, as I must. 
This is my hope, my object. Demons of dark- 
ness call me totheir home. The torture which 
is never to end has already begun to rend my 
burning brain and thrill my swelling bosom. I 
will not lose thee, even in death. Thou shalt 
fall unrepentant, and sink with me to share the 
same black perdition!’ He spoke wildly, but 
with energy and determination. Convulsed 
with emotion, his features were still distorted 
with rage. He rushed towards the half-faint- 
ing object of his vengeance, struck the murder- 
ous blow he had threatened, and which he 
intended should dismiss her from life; but his 
tottering limbs failed him in that moment. He 
missed his aim, and sunk helpless on the floor. 
Terrified as she was at what appeared her own 
inevitable fate, Grace was scarcely less agitated 
when she looked at the motionless figure and 
ghastly countenance of her prostrate assailant. 
His eyes, though open, had lost sight ; his lips 
were colourless and quivering ; and already, so 
it appeared to Grace, the features had received 
the grim sharpness of death. And this helpless 
and pitiable spectacle was furnished by him she 
had so recently beheld exulting in robust health, 
and in mockery affecting the debility of sick- 
ness. Her own distress could not preclude her 
feeling compassion for his hopeless state, and 
she solemnly raised her voice in prayer. ‘ In 
mercy, save and pardon this wretched sinner ! 
Alas ! he may,not live to solicit for himself. Ha! 
his eyes close — he faints — he expires! ’” 

The sudden malady of Lord Roche is suffi- 
ciently accounted for; but a scene very like 
this, though the author, when writing the 
above, was probably not aware of it, actually 
occurred a century ago. In the fifth volume of 
Dr. Doddridge’s ** Diary and Correspondence,” 
the doctor, having given some passages in the 
life of a Mrs. Spencer, says: ‘* Some time after 
this she lived in the house of a profligate fellow, 
who, having locked her in, attempted her chas- 
tity by violence. She prayed earnestly, and 
had those words given to her mind, ‘ only be- 
lieve, and thou shalt see the glory of God ;’ 
and immediately the ravisher fell down with an 
oath in his mouth, and lay as dead all night.” 
The consequences in the real history were the 
opposite of those which follow in the romance. 
What we have stated, however, is another 
proof that ‘the truth is sometimes stranger 
than fiction.” 

** * Let me,’ he said, ‘ rather ask why you 
have wandered hither?’ ‘A wish which I 
could not resist came over me to see the myste- 
rious visitor, which fame reports has lately 
again been seen, to herald wo to aur family. 





My object has not been gained, but I heard 
your voice borne on the winds. I feared some 
danger was at hand, and determined to join 
you.’ *-Rash and foolish, yet still kind and 
devoted, — true woman ! Gould danger have 
reached me here, how could you have arrested 
it? What might your feeble arm have done ?’ 
* In some cases, very little. Now, however, 
let it accomplish something, and lead my bro- 
ther from this scene of gloom and elemental 
war.’ ‘No; let me look on what I cannot 
shun. The discord above us is a true, though 
awful picture of that which every where sur- 
rounds us.’ * Not every where, Nagle.’ ‘ Yes, 
every where, girl. All is fury and devouring 
rage. The semblance of peace is but an im- 
position. It was but this morning I beheld a 
fish swallow his smaller fellow ; and anon, ere 
I withdrew my eyes, he himself was swallowed 
by athird. ‘ It cannot be the pure and simple 
water,’ I said, ‘ which sage men have deemed 
friendly to quietude and virtue, that feeds and 
sustains these raving appetites ;’ and some of 
the liquid I took into my hand, more curiously 
to examine it. When doing sv, I espied a 
creature so minute, that a magnifier would 
have been needed-to define its shape; and he 
seemed, even while imprisoned on my palm, as 
if pursuing his prey, to me invisible.” ‘ And 
what of this? What hence would you infer ?” 
¢ Why that all nature is a compound —a con- 
fused amalgamation of warring particles, or 
rather a prepared arrangement of antagonist 
powers; as if the spirit of malevolence pre- 
sided, and joyed in sustaining creation by de- 
struction. I could believe, that if my eye might 
borrow greater powers, yet finer living atoms 
would be detected, animated by the fury pas- 
sions, seeking each other’s blood and death. 
So gifted, I doubt not we should find insatiate 
hunger, unbridled wrath, and all the violence 
that distracts our earth, rage in their universe 
—a drop of water.’ ‘ A wayward fancy this, 
which makes comparison between things most 
unlike. Because the creatures of the deep prey 
on each other, it follows not that all creation 
must take the same course.’ ‘ By the rood! 
but it does. The fish-fed fish is the type of the 
man-feasted man. How many humbler beings 
are consumed, to satisfy the rage for fame and 
greatness of one ambitious conqneror, who in 
turn is lost himself! But away!’ ” 

From this it will be seen that the author exer- 
cises great power both over mind and language. 
His whole story, indeed, is one of strong interest ; 
and he has the rare merit of occasionally tread- 
ing on volcanic ground without raising a single 
particle of the ashes to offend the most delicate 
sense. Altogether, we may safely anticipate 
that the Self-Condemned will be highly appre- 
ciated by the public. 





Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantinyham, Bishop 
of Exeter, Lord High Treasurer of England ; 
containing Judgments made out of his Ma- 
jesty’s Revenue, in the 44th Year of King 
Edward III.. a.v. 1370. ‘Translated from 
the Original Roll, now remaining in the 
Ancient Pell Office. By Frederick Devon, 
of the Chapter House Record Office, West- 
minster. 8vo. pp. 608. London, Rodwell. 

WE had lately occasion to notice a publication 

of the Record Commission —the above is a 

record published, not by the commission, al- 

though under the direction of the government. 

The attention of the lords-commissioners of the 

treasury having been called by the comptroller- 

general of the exchequer to the documents, 
which lay in wild disorder in the pell-office, and 

Mr. Devon having “ had the honour of receiv- 





ing their lordships’ commands, under the di. 
rection of the said comptroller-general of the 
exchequer, to arrange and digest them into 
order, and make their contents known in a way 
which would render them accessible and useful 
to the public,” the present volume is one of tbe 
first results of his labours. His book, which, 
as far as we can judge, is well edited, is a close 
translation of the original roll; and, ina long 
and interesting Preface, its translator has given 
us a great number of miscellaneous and highly 
valuable extracts from the other records kept 
in the same office—records of the contents of 
which we have hitherto been ignorant. 

On one point we differ entirely with the 
editor of this volume—the advantage of publish. 
ing our records in the form of translations. 
The object of our Record Commission, and of 
those who work in the same path, is certainly 
not to produce popular books: it is, indeed, 
very unlikely that their books could ever become 
popular; they would generally find a place 
only in public or in great private libraries, 
Their object is tomultiply copies of the originals, 
and thus to preserve and render them access. 
ible to those who could otherwise make no 
use of them ; and, not to speak of the uncer. 
tainty which every one feels in quoting works in 
translations, few are likely ever to make much 
use of such national publications who cannot use 
them with equal facility in their original Latin. 
Moreover, those who made public these re. 
cords owe a debt to philology, and no one 
who is in the habit of reading the historical 
and literary documents of the middle ages, and 
who has had cause to appreciate the valu- 
able glossary of Ducange, will regret that our 
ancient rolls are published in their original 
though “ abbreviated and barbarous Latin.” 
So far, indeed, are we from wishing to see our 
records published in translations, that we ap- 
prove of their publication with all the con. 
tractions, as far as the type will allow; we wish 
them to be fac-similes as nearly as possible, and 
then, at all events, should any error have been 
committed by the editor, those who use the 
printed book will the more readily detect and 
rectify it. We have, however, carefully perused 
the present volume, and we have seen nothing 
which in this instance could have rendered the 
original much more valuable than the trans- 
lation. 

The subject of this roll, a great part of it con- 
sisting in payments of the salaries of the king’s 
servants and pensioners, renders it by no means 
so interesting as many of the other rolls,— 
as, for example, the close rolls, or the patent 
rolls, or the charter rolls; yet it has no small 
historical value from the numerous payments 
of extraordinary service which constantly occur, 
and which assist in rectifying or illustrating 
historical facts that have hitherto been involved 
in doubt. An example of this occurs among 
the extracts given in the preface, from the roll 
of 39 of Ed.III. After the battle of Poitiers, 
several persons are said in the chronicles to 
have laid claim to the honour of having cap- 
tured the king, and their claims were publicly 
tried in England. In the above-mentioned 
roll we meet with the following entry — Mr. 
Devon has not given us the day or month: — 

*“ To Pelegrin de Caux, from Gascony, 
prosecuting the claim of Bernard de Troys, at 
the king's council, to have the reward which 
the said Bernard claimed for taking John, king 
of France, a prisoner at the battle of Poitiers. 
The king commands 40 marks to be paid him 
of his gift, in part satisfaction of this his re- 
ward ; and for his expenses in prosecuting the 
said claim.” 
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In passing by the numerous names of men 
celebrated in our national annals, which occur 
in these rolls, we must not forget the curious 


entries relative to the poet Chaucer. In the 


roll which forms the text of Mr. Devon's vo- 
lume, namely, that of 44 Ed. III., occur the 
following notices : — 

(Thursd. Ap. 25.) “To Geoffry Chaucer, 
the king’s valet, to whom the lord the king, by 
his letters patent, lately granted 20 marks an- 
nually, to be received at the exchequer during 
his life, for the good service rendered by him to 
the same lord the king. In money delivered 
to him, &c. 6/. 13s. 4d.” (p. 19). 

(Mond. Oct. 8.) ‘* To Geoffry Chaucer, to 
whom the lord the king, by his letters patent, 
lately granted 20 marks yearly, &c. 62. 13s. 4d.” 

. 289. 

(P Veda Nov. 7.) ‘* To Philippa Chaucer, 
to whom the lord the king, by his letters patent, 
lately granted 10 marks yearly, to be received 
at the exchequer during her life, for the good 
service rendered by her to the same lord the 
king. In money delivered, &c. 6/. 13s. 4d.” 
(p. 359.) ' 

Philippa was the sister to the wife of John 
of Gaunt. Again, in the roll of 51 Ed. III. 
quoted in the Preface (p. xlv.) — 

“ To Geoffry Chaucer, to whom the lord the 
king granted 20 marks yearly for life, for the 
good services rendered by him to the same lord 
the king, or until otherwise he should provide 
for his estate, 47. 13s. 6d.; also to Philippa 
Chaucer, one of the maids of honour of the 
chamber of Philippa, late queen of England, to 
whom the lord the king granted 10 marks 
yearly, or until otherwise he should provide for 
her estate, 5 marks thereof, paid by the hands 
of Geoffry Chaucer.” 

And again, in a roll of the 2 Ric. IL., at 
Easter was delivered — 

‘** To Geoffry Chaucer, to whom the present 
king, in the first year of his reign, by his letters 
patent, granted 20 marks yearly, to be received 
at the exchequer, for the good services per- 
formed and hereafter to be performed by him 
to the same lord the king, in recompense 
of a pitcher of wine, charged by the lord 
King Edward, grandfather of the present 
king, upon the port of the city of London, 
directed by the said king’s letters patent to be 
received daily during the life of the said Geof- 
fry, by the hands of the king’s butler.’ 

In its reference to popular manners and feel- 
ings, the chief value of these rolls is the light 
they throw upon the value of money and of 
labour at these remote periods of our history. 
In the 42 Hen. III., twenty-five marks were 
paid by the king for making fifteen glass win- 
dows in the chapel of Saint Martin the Great, 
London ; and in the year following we have an 
item — 

“ To the painters. Tio Master William, the 
painter, with his men, who painted Jesse on 
the mantel-piece of the chimney, and also 
cleaned and restored the painted walls of the 
same king’s chamber, 43s. 10d.; and for divers 
colours purchased for the same, 7s. 6d. 

* Also to Master William, and his three 
servants, painting the chimney-place and the 
walls on each side the chimney, in the king’s 
bed-room, for three weeks, 1/.16s.6d.” (p. xxxi.) 

The following estimate of the payment of the 
army of Ed. III. is gathered from the roll of 44 
Ed. III. : —The commander received lJ. 6s. 8d. 
per day ; the bannerets, 8s. each, per day ; the 
knights sometimes 3s. and at others 4s. per 
day; the men at arms, 2s. per day; the 
archers, 12d.; and the hobelars, 5d. per day. 
The engineer of the war-slings received 6d, per 





day; and the king’s armourer had a yearly 
salary of five pounds. An allowance of two- 
pence daily was granted to Sir John de Neville, 


|a French knight, prisoner to the king in the 


Tower of London. Sir John de Foxle, knight, 
constable of the éastle in the Isle of Shepey, 
received for his services a salary of 20/. per 
annum. The salary of the lord deputy of Ire- 
land was 1000 marks yearly, “‘ that he might 
the better and more fitly be maintained in the 
service of the king.” The salaries of the 
officers of the exchequer were,— to the cham- 
berlain, 8d. per day; to the clerk of the trea- 
surer, 8d. per day; to the tellers, 3d. per day ; 
to the door-keepers of the Great Exchequer, 5d. 
per day; to the door-keepers of the Receipt of 
the Exchequer, 1}d. per day; to the remem- 
brancers of the Exchequer, 207. per year. The 
king’s falconers received 12d. per day; the 
king’s huntsmen, 6d. per day; the foot-fo- 
resters of Windsor Forest, 2d. per day; the 
keeper of the king’s manor of Eltham, and of 
his private wardrobe there, 6d. per day; to the 
keeper of the king’s park at Gildeford, 4d. per 
day ; to the chief smith within the tower was 
paid 8d. per day; and to the keeper of the 
king’s lions and leopards within the tower, 6d. 
per day, and 6d. each daily for food to the 
beasts, and 4d. each daily for the young lions. 

Weare totally ignorant if the present volume 
of ** Pell Records ”’ be intended as the first of a 
series: nothing is said in the Preface that can 
lead us to form an idea of the volumes which 
may follow it. If the plan of translating be 
persevered in, we would willingly suggest the 
propriety of, at least, inserting within brackets 
the Latin word, whenever it is one of rare, or 
comparatively rare, occurrence. 





Nouveau Choir des Poésies Originales des 
Troubadours, par M. Raynouard. Tome 
Deuxiéme, contenant le Lexique Roman, ou 
Dictionnaire de la Langue des Troubadours, 
comparée avec les autres Langues de l’ Europe 
Latine. 8vo. pp. 634. Paris, 1836. 

Ar length, after having been long and im- 
patiently expected by the learned, a volume of 
this profound and extensive work, the labour 
of the life of one of the soundest scholars of 
Europe, has made its appearance; a large and 
closely printed octavo of between six and seven 
hundred pages. The former collection by this 
scholar — the six volumes of Provengal poetry, 
entitled Choir des Poésies Originales des Trou- 
badours — have long been known to the world, 
and have been well appreciated. Happy is the 
man who is possessed of a copy of it, for it is 
now extremely rare. The first volume of the 
new work will form a supplement to the 
former collection, and will contain, besides 
some important dissertations upon the Pro. 
vengal language, and upon its cognate dialects, 
analyses and extracts of the Provencal ro. 
mances, and a selection of the poetry of the 
Troubadours, from manuscripts which have 
been discovered since the publication of the 
other series. The second volume, the only one 
yet published, contains an Introduction, ‘* sur 
la Langue. Romane rustique,” and the first 
part of the dictionary, extending as far as the 
letter C. The words are grouped in families 
under their roots; the different meanings of 
each are illustrated by extracts from the Pro- 
vengal manuscripts ; the Norman forms of the 
words are added with similar illustrations, 
after which are given their forms in all the 
other Neo-Latin tongues. The dictionary, 
with its index, will be continued through the 
other four volumes. 


The first Choia des Poesies, by M, Ray- 





nouard, was quickly out of print; and it is 
scarcely probable that it will be republished : 
this second work, by the same distinguished 
savant, will, no doubt, quickly follow its ex- 
ample; and we exhort such of our countrymen 
as study the literature or philology of the 
Neo-Latin tongues to lose no time in obtaining 
copies of it. We believe that our copy was the 
first which reached England, and, perhaps, as 
yet, the only one; but we understand that 
Pickering is in daily expectation of some copies 
for sale. The first and third volumes are ex- 
pected almost immediately. 








Chroniques Anglo-Normandes. Recueil d’Ex- 
traits et d'Ecrits relatifs a lHistoire de 
Normandie et d Angleterre pendant les xi et 
wii® siecles; publige, pour la premiére fois, 
d’aprés les Manuscrits de Londres, de Cam- 
bridge, de Douai, de Bruvelles, et de Paris. 
Par Francisque Michel. Tome Premier. 8vo. 
Rouen, ed. Frére ; London, Pickering. 

WE willingly depart from our general practice 

of confining ourselves to noticing English 

books, to call the attention of our readers to 

a work so important and interesting to our 

countrymen as this collection of original pieces 

relating to the history of William the Con. 
queror and of his sons. The first volume, the 
only one yet published, consists of portions of 
inedited Norman metrical chronicles, relating 
to the period of which we speak. First, we 
have the whole of the latter part of the chro. 
nicle of Geoffry Gaimar, a trouvére of the latter 
half of the twelfth century, beginning with the 

Norman conquest, and ending with the death 

of the second William. This is followed by a 

long extract from the anonymous continuation 

of the ** Roman de Brut,”’ from the Cottonian 
manuscript, which contains the curious story 
of William the Conqueror and his three sons. 

The third article is the account of the battle of 

Hastings, from the metrical life of St. Edward, 

contained in a beautifully illuminated mann- 

script of the Public Library of Cambridye. 

After this comes a long extract from the chro- 

nicle of Peter de Langtoft, which is followed 

by a much longer extract from the vast me- 
trical chronicle of Benoit de Saint-More, the 
whole of which chronicle is now printing by 
the French Record Commission, under the 
editorial care of M. Francisque Michel, from 
the unique manuscript preserved in the British 

Museum. 

This invaluable collection was made by M. 
Michel while in England, where he was sent 
by the French minister of state, M. Guizot, to 
examine and report upon the manuscript con- 
tents of the English libraries, and whose re- 
searches have produced, and are producing, so 
many excellent editions of the best (and hi- 
therto almost unknown) remaius of the early 
French and Norman literature. The second 
volume will be the more interesting of the two. 
It will contain, first, the highly interesting, 
original, and nearly contemporary, life of the 
Saxon hero, Hereward, who held out so long 
against William the Conqueror, in the Isle of 
Ely, and in the woods of Lincolnshire, edited 
from a manuscript of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, with an Introduction, containing many 
curious and unpublished documents relating to 
the life of the hero, by Thomas Wright, A.B. 
of Trin. Coll. Camb.; secondly, the almost 
equally interesting lives of Earl Waltheof, and 
of his wife Judith, from a manuscript now 
preserved at Douai; thirdly, the life of the 
last Saxon king, Harold, from the Harleian 
manuscript; fourthly, a curious Latin poem on 


the battle of Hastings, from a manuscript at 
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Brussels; and, lastly, the “* Dict de Guillaume 
d’Angleterre”’ of Chrétien de Troyes, from the 
manuscript of Paris. 

Edw. Frére, of Rouen, to whom we owe this 
volume, is a very enterprising publisher of the 
early Norman history and literature. Two or 
three years ago, he gave to the world a very 
nice edition of Wace’s ‘* Roman de Rou:”’ he is 
now preparing an edition of the ‘* Brut”’ of the 
same author, of which the first volume will 
appear about the 15th of January. We have 
just received from him a very curious and in- 
teresting book —the Ancient French Mystery 
of Robert the Devil, with some curious dis- 
sertations upon his history; but of this work, 
and of its hero, we intend to say more when 
we receive the edition of the curious romance 
of Robert the Devil, which is now in the press 
at Paris, and which will be published by Sil- 
vestre. Before we quit the subject, we must not 


just published by Frére-——the History of 
Normandy from the earliest times to the Con- 
quest of England in 1066, by Th. Licquet, and 
the History of Normandy, under the reigns of 
William the Conqueror and his successors, up 
to the reign of John, by G. B. Depping; two 
important works for the English historian. 
Frére has also in the press a French trans- 
lation of Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 





Paris and the Parisians in 1835. By Frances 
Trollope, Author of ‘* Domestic Manners in 
America,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. 
Bentley. 

Mrs. Troxtore has here produced two plea- 

sant enough gossipping volumes—though oc- 

casionally rather wire-drawn, and containing 
much commonplace in the way of opinion. 

Still, there is a good deal of amusement of the 

following cast. 

Suicide a-la-mode.—“ It is not long since 
two young men—mere youths—entered a 
restaurant, and bespoke a dinner of unusual 
luxury and expense, and afterwards arrived 
punctually at the appointed hour to eat it. 
They did so, apparently, with all the zest of 
youthful appetite and youthful glee. They 
called for champagne, and quaffed it hand in 
hand. No symptom of sadness, thought, or 
reflection of any kind, was observed to mix 
with their mirth, which was loud, long, and 
unremitting. At last came the café noir, the 
cognac, and the bill: one of them was seen to 
point out the amount to the other, and then 
both burst out afresh into violent laughter. 
Having swallowed each his cup of coffee to the 
dregs, the gargon was ordered to request the 
company of the restaurateur for a few minutes. 
He came immediately, expecting, perhaps, to 
receive his bill, minus some extra charge which 
the jocund but economical youths might deem 
exorbitant. Instead of this, however, the elder 
of the two informed him that the dinner had 
been excellent, which was the more fortunate, 
as it was decidedly the last that either of them 
should ever eat: that for his bill, he must, of 
necessity, excuse the payment of it, as, in fact, 
they neither of them possessed a single sous: 
that upon no other occasion would they thus 
have violated the customary etiquette between 
guest and landlord ; but that, finding this world, 
its toils and its troubles, unworthy of them, 
they had determined once more to enjoy a re- 
past of which their poverty must for ever pre- 
vent the repetition, and then—take leave of 
\ existence for ever! For the first part of this 
resolution, he declared that it had, thanks to 
his cook and his cellar, been achieved nobly ; 





and for the last, it would soon follow—for the 
café noir, besides the little glass of his admirable 
cognac, had been medicated with that which 
would speedily settle all their accounts for 
them. The restaurateur was enraged. He 
believed no part of the rhodomontade but that 
which declared their inability to discharge the 
bill, and he talked loudly, in his turn, of put- 
ting them into the hands of the police. At 
length, however, upon their offering to give 
him their address, he was persuaded to let them 
depart. On the following day, either the hope 
of obtaining his money, or some vague fear that 
they might have been in earnest in the wild 
tale that they had told him, induced this man 
to go to the address they had left with him ; 
and he there heard that the two unhappy boys 
had been that morning found lying together 
hand in hand, on a bed hired a few weeks 


| before by one of them. When they were dis- 
forget to mention two very interesting works | 


covered, they were already dead and quite cold. 
On a small table in the room lay many written 
papers, all expressing aspirations after greatness 
that should cost neither labour nor care, a pro- 
found contempt for those who were satisfied to 
live by the sweat of their brow, sundry quota- 
tions from Victor Hugo, and a request that 
their names and the manner of their death 
might be transmitted to the newspapers.” 

Old Maids.—“ Several years ago, while pass- 
ing a few weeks in Paris, I had a conversation 
with « Frenchman upon the subject of old 
maids, which, though so long past, I refer to 
now for the sake of the sequel, which has just 
reached me. We were, I well remember, parad- 
ing in the Gardens of the Luxembourg; and, 
as we paced up and down its long alleys, the 
* miserable fate,’ as he called it, of single wo- 


men in England was discussed and deplored by | 


my companion as being one of the most melan- 
choly results of faulty national manners that 
could be mentioned. ‘I know nothing,’ said 
he, with much energy, ‘ that ever gave me 
more pain in society, than seeing, as I did in 
England, numbers of unhappy women who, 





it long!’ ” <3 = I had 
certainly forgotten Mademoiselle Isabelle and 
all about her, when I again met the lady who 
had named her as the one sole existing old 
maid of France. While conversing with her the 
other day on many things which had passed 
when we were last together, she asked me if [ 
remembered this conversation. I assured her 
that I had forgotten no part of it. ‘ Well, 
then,’ said she, ‘ I must tell you what happened 
to me about three months after it took place. 
I was invited with my husband to pay a visit 
at the house of a friend in the country — 
the same house where I had formerly seen the 
Mademoiselle Isabelle B** * whom I had 
named to you. While playing écarté with our 
host in the evening, I recollected our conversa- 
tion in the Gardens of the Luxembourg, and 
inquired for the lady who had been named in it. 
‘Is it possible that you have not heard what 
has happened to her ?’ he replied. ‘ No, in- 
deed; I have heard nothing. Is she married, 
then ?’ ‘ Married! alas, no! she has drown. 
ed herself !’* Terrible as this denouement was, 
it could not be heard with the solemn gravity 
it called for, after what had been said respect- 
ing her. Was ever coincidence more strange! 
My friend told me, that on her return to Paris 
she mentioned this catastrophe to the gentle. 
man who had seemed to predict ; when the in- 
formation was received by an exclamation quite 
in character, —‘ God be praised! then she is 
out of her misery !’” 

A visit to Notre Dame, to hear a celebrated 
preacher, is also characteristic. 

“ The organ pealed, the fine chant of the 
voices was heard above it, and in a few minutes 
we saw the archbishop and his splendid train 
escorting the host to its ark upon the altar. 
During the interval between the conclusion of 
the mass and the arrival of the Abbé Lacor. 
daire in the pulpit, my sceptical neighbour again 
addressed me. ‘ Are you prepared to be very 
much enchanted by what you are going to 
hear ?’ said he. ‘I hardly know what to ex- 


however well born, well educated, or estimable, | pect,’ I replied; ‘ I think my idea of the 


were without 'a position, without an é¢at, and) 


without a name, excepting one that they would 


generally give half their remaining days to get | 


preacher was higher when I came here than 
since I have heard you speak of him.’ ‘ You 
will find that he has a prodigious flow of words, 


rid of.’ ‘ I think you somewhat exaggerate the| much vehement gesticulation, and a very im- 


evil,’ I replied: * but even if it were as bad as 
you state it to be, I see not why single ladies 
should be better off here.’ ‘ Here!’ he ex. 
claimed, in a tone of horror: ‘ Do you really 
imagine that in France, where we pride our- 
selves on making the destiny of our women the 
happiest in the world,—do you really imagine, 
that we suffer a set of unhappy, innocent, help- 
less girls to drop, as it were, out of society into 
the néant of celibacy as you do? God keep us 
from such barbarity!’ ‘ But how can you help 
it ? It is impossible but that circumstances must 
arise to keep many of your men single: and if 
the numbers be equally balanced, it follows that 
there must be single women too.’ ‘It may 
seem so; but the fact is otherwise: we have 
no single women.’ ‘* What, then, becomes of 
them ?? ‘* I know not; but were any French- 
woman to find herself so circumstanced, depend 
upon it she would drown herself.’ ‘ I know 
one such, however,’ said a lady who was with 
us: ‘* Mademoiselle Isabelle B*** is an old 
maid.’ ‘ Est-il possible !’ cried the gentleman, 
in a tone that made-me laugh very heartily. 
* And how old is she, this unhappy Mademoi- 
selle Isabelle ?? ‘I do not know exactly,’ re- 
plied the lady; but I think she must be con- 
siderably past thirty.’ ‘ C’est une horreur !’ he 
exclaimed again ; adding, rather mysteriously, 
in a half-whisper, * trust me she will not bear 





passioned manner. This is quite sufficient to 
establish his reputation for eloquence among 
les jeunes gens.’ ‘* But I presume you do not 
yourself subscribe to the sentence pronounced 
by these young critics?’ ‘ Yes, I do; as far, 
at least, as to acknowledge that this man has 
not attained his reputation without having dis- 
played great ability. But though all the talent 
of Paris has long consented to receive its crown 
of laurels from the hands of her young men, it 
would be hardly reasonable to expect that their 
judgment should be as profound as their power 
is great.’ * Your obedience to this beardless 
synod is certainly very extraordinary,’ said I ; 
* I cannot understand it.’ ‘ I suppose not,’ said 
he, laughing ; ‘ it is quite a Paris fashion ; but 
we all seem contented that it should be so. If 
a new play appears, its fate must be decided by 
les jeunes gens ; if a picture is exhibited, its 
rank amidst the works of modern art can only 
be settled by them: does a dancer, a singer, an 
actor, or a preacher, appear—a new member in 
the tribune, or a new prince upon the throne,— 
it is still es jeunes gens who must pass judg- 
ment on them all; and this judgment is quoted 
with a degree“of deference utterly inconceiv- 
able to a stranger.’ ‘ Chut! chut !’— was at 
this moment uttered by more than one voice 
near us: ‘le voila!’ I glanced my eye towards 
the pulpit, but it was still empty; and, on 
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looking round me, I perceived that alleyes were 
turned in the direction of a small door in the 


north aisle, almost immediately behind us. ‘ Il | 
est entré la!’ said a young woman near us, in | 


atone that seemed to indicate a feeling deeper 
than respect, and, in truth, not far removed 
from adoration. Her eyes were still earnestly | 
fixed upon the door, and continued to be so, as 
well as those of many others, till it reopened, | 
and a slight young man in the dress of a priest 
prepared for the chaire appeared at it. A verger 
made way for him through the crowd, which, 
thick and closely wedged as it was, fell back on 
each side of him, as he proceeded to the pulpit, | 
with much more docility than I ever saw pro-| 


ES TT, 
|from a circulating library, and others were evi- has been to me a very unhappy one; I hope 
‘dently collections of songs, probably less spi- that the one now commencing will bring you 
ritual than spirituels. The whole exhibition those consolations you stand in need of. You 
certainly shewed me a new page in the history know, my dear mamma, that for some time 
of ‘ Paris as it is,’ and I therefore do not regret past my resources have been daily diminishing. 


the four hours it cost me: but once is enough | 
—I certainly will never go to hear the Abbé 
Lacordaire again.” 

Mrs. Trollope dramatises her dialogues well, 
and many an agreeable half-hour may be passed 
with Paris and the Parisians. 

The Monarchy of the Middle Classes: France, 

Social, Literary, and Political. Second Series. 

By H. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 12mo. 








duced by the clearing a passage through the| London, 1836. Bentley. 
intervention of a troop of horse. Silence the| TuERE are some things which are very im- 
most profound accompanied his progress; I| possible indeed, and among the most impossible 
never witnessed more striking demonstrations} is, for an English and French person to form 
of respect: and yet it is said that three-fourths | just judgments of each other. We are utterly 
of Paris believe this man to be a hypocrite. | opposed — habits, cookery, and language, three 
As soon as he had reached the pulpit, and, while | such powerful influences— how different are 
preparing himself by silent prayer for the duty! they in each nation. Comfort is the aim of 
he was about to perform, a movement became | one people, display that of its neighbour. We 
perceptible at the upper part of the choir ; and| have on either side a plentiful stock of preju- 
presently the archbishop and his splendid re-| dices, and prejudices have one parent —igno- 
tinue of clergy were seen moving in a body|rance. Still we are doing our best to get ac- 
towards that part of the nave which is imme-|quainted; and these pages may be considered 
diately in front of the preacher. On arriving |as letters of introduction. Mr. Bulwer’s work 
at the space reserved for them, each noiselessly |is one of great importance; the quantity of 
dropped into his allotted seat, according to his| material amassed is prodigious. One party 
place and dignity, while the whole congregation | may dissent from one view, and another may 
respectfully stood to watch the ceremony, and | question a second, while a third may dissent 
seemed to from “all foregone conclusions;” but none 
‘ Admirer un si bel ordre, et reconnaitre l’église.’” {can deny the industry displayed, or the skill 
It is easier to describe to you every thing} with which the various contents have been ar- 
which preceded the sermon, than the sermon | ranged. Much of it, too, is written with liveli- 
itself. This was such a rush of words, such a| ness, an agreeable contrast to the depth and 
burst and pouring out of passionate declama-|research of other portions. Leaving the poli- 
tion, that even before I had heard enough to | tical parts to other columns than our own, we 
judge of the matter, I felt disposed to prejudge | shall content ourself with an extract or two of 
the preacher, and to suspect that his discourse | the lighter pages. Mr. Bulwer has had a very 
would have more of the flourish and furbelow | happy idea; he personifies a class by an indi- 
of human rhetoric than of the simplicity of | vidual 4 la Bruyere. We give two sketches. 
divine truth in it. His violent action, too,| ‘* A Literary Lady.— Climb up two or three 
disgusted me exceedingly. ‘The rapid and in-| pair of stairs— pull the bell at a small door— 
cessant movement of his hands, sometimes of|and enter a little room, simple and in good 
one, sometimes of both, more resembled that of| taste. There is a doctor, a couple of journal- 
the wings of a humming-bird than any thing] ists, a poet, a bookseller, and a mathematician ! 
else I can remember ; but the hum proceeded| The doctor cures his patients by magnetism ; 
from the admiring congregation. At every|the journalist intends saving his country by a 
pause he made, and like the claptraps of a bad| war, a bankruptcy, and the guillotine; the 
actor, they were frequent, and evidently faits| poet writes long romances, which he calls lyrics; 
expres: alittle gentle laudatory murmur ran | the bookseller despises Walter Scott and Lord 
through the crowd. I remember reading some-| Byron, but respects the manner in which they 
where of a priest nobly born, and so anxious to|are printed ; the mathematician is a clever 
keep his flock in their proper place, that they|man and makes love to the lady ; and the lady, 
might not come ‘ between the wind and his| half poet, half journalist, half physiologist, half 
nobility,’ that his constant address to them | author, and half coquette, talks to the doctor 
When preaching, was, ‘ Canaille Chrétienne !’| about magnetism, to the journalist about guil- 
This was bad—very bad, certainly; but I pro- | lotining, to the poet about romances, to the boox- 
test, I doubt if the Abbé Lacordaire’s manner | seller about printing, to the mathematician about 
of addressing his congregation as ‘ Messieurs’ | love, and to the last visitor about all these.” 
was much less unlike the fitting tone of a} ‘* A Philosophic Modist.—The Demoiselle 
Christian pastor. This mundane apostrophe | F » modist, aged twenty years, living 
was continually repeated throughout the whole | Rue du Faubourg St. Martin, had contracted 
discourse, and, I dare say, had its share in|the bad habit of play. Gay and pretty, she 
Producing the disagreeable effect I experienced|had many adorers, and some had presented 
from his eloquence. I cannot remember having | money with their heart; but her passion for 
everheard a preacher I less liked, reverenced, and | play was such, that in less than three years she 
admired, than this new Parisian saint. He) lost 60,000 francs. She then began to sell her 
made very pointed allusions to the reviving | furniture ; and alas! the more her distress was 
state of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, | known, the less pressing her lovers became. 
and anathematised pretty cordially all such as | At last, too idle to work, and too distressed to 
should oppose it. In describing the two hours’ | live without it, she determined to put an end 
Prologue to the mass, I forgot to mention that |to her existence, and chose the first day of the 
many young men—not in the reserved places | year for her project. But before lighting the 
of the centre aisle, but sitting near us, beguiled | charcoal, she wrote the following letter to her 
the tedious interval by reading. Some of the | mother :— 








Volumes they held had the appearance of novels} ‘“ ‘ My dear Mamma,—The year just passed 


It is painful to live in privation after one has 
been accustomed to luxury. It is disagreeable 
to work after one has been free, and accustomed 
from early youth, to follow one’s pursuits, and 
one’s pleasures. Then forgive me, my dear 
mamma, if, having lost all those advantages I 
ought to have been careful of —I do not now 
want to sigh over my misfortunes. Alas! my 
pen refuses to obey my will, or I would paint 
to you all my past tribulations. But death is 
waiting for me, and I shall be gone before mid- 
day. So I kiss you, my dear mamma, as I love 
you, that is to say, with all my soul. — Your 
respectful daughter, JOSEPHINE ——. 

** Paris, Jan. 1, 1835. 

—Gazette des Tribunauz.” 

We add a few sayings :— 

** 4 wise Cocher de Cabriolet.‘ They want 
to make me join them, sir, in their émeutes 
and nonsense.’ ‘ Faith,’ I said to myself, ‘ and 
what have you been—you—under the empire ?’ 
* Cocher de cabriolet..—‘ And under Charles 
X ?? ‘Cocher de cabriolet.’—-* And under Louis- 
Philippe?’ ‘ Cocher de cabriolet.,—‘ And if 
there was a republic, what would you be ?” 
* Cocher de cabriolet. Then let the dynasty go 
on as it will. Ill not meddle with it, who will 
always be—cocher de cabriolet.’ ” 

“ Duels of the Chamber.—You can buy what 
are called ‘ les balles de député.’ These balls 
evaporating in the air, are sure to do no mis- 
chief to the senatorial combatants. Was there 
ever such a criticism on the age? Men fight 
Sor honour and cheat it.” 

* Conjugal Virtue.—Virtue in a married 
woman, is to continue attached to her lover 
even though he is disagreeable to her.” 

** Obedience.—* Certainly,’ said a young lady, 
very seriously, to one then about to be mar- 
ried,—‘ Wives ought to obey in little matters, 
but the men, assuredly, in great.’” 

“ Ancestry.—‘ I laugh at my own ancestors ; 
judge, then, my dear fellow, what I might do 
with yours.’”’ 

*¢ Ties of Relationship.—An enraged husband 
was about to slay the lover of his wife,—‘ Stop, 
unhappy man !’ cried the lady, ‘ you are about 
to kill the father of your children.’” 

We must say we prefer the present series, 
and cordially congratulate Mr. H. Bulwer on 
his amusing and valuable performance, though 
we cannot, this week, do more than pay it this 
slight compliment. 





Memoirs of Mirabeau: Biographical, Literary, 
and Political. By Himself, his Father, his 
Uncle, and his Adopted Child. 8vo. Vols. 
III. and IV. London, Churton. 

THE continuation of that extraordinary rela- 

tion, of the two preceding volumes of which 

our Gazettes of last year (see Literary Gazette, 

Nos. 946, 7, in March 7th and 14th) gave an 

account, is certainly not less remarkable than 

what has before appeared. If ever there was 
madness and method combined, it was in the 
family of Mirabeau ; and nothing can be more 
startling to the reader than to find the most 
original thoughts expressed in the most piquant 
language, lavished upon questions, the very ex- 
istence and treatment of which betray in- 
sanity.* Were they mere abstractions, meta- 


* On one occasion, touching certain offers of Mirabeau, 
the writer says, ‘‘ The storming, the passion, the fury, 
the rage, and the madness which he witnessed, leave him 
little hope that these proposals will be reasonable. The 
moon will decide the question.” 
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we should not so much wonder at the style of 
their discussion ; but when we recollect that 
they embraced points of the nearest and dearest 
connexion, of individual happiness or misery, 
of the preservation or disruption of all the ties 
of nature, we are lost in amazement at the pic- 
ture before us. 

For the abduction of Made. Monnier, Mira- 
beau was condemned to death, and imprisoned 
for seven years in Vincennes, while the pas- 
sionate Sophie was suffered to enjoy a mitigated 
seclusion in a convent. The correspondence 
which fills the third volume is carried on under 
these circumstances, and develope the view and 
opinion of his father the marquess, of his uncle 
the bailli, of himself, of other branches of his 
family, and of friends. ‘It leads us to his en- 
largement, to the death of Mad. Monnier, to 
his endeavour to procure the restoration of his 
wife, to the consequent lawsuit, and the pub- 
lication of the strange criminatory documents 
connected with that event. 

At the close of his confinement, when go- 
ver ent released him to be under the charge 
of} s unnatural father, the author observes: 

* The duration and severity of this confine- 
ment in the donjon of Vincennes ; the general 
impression produced by the publication of 
Manauel’s collection, and the unfavourable pre- 
juices which it has cast upon Mirabeau’s me- 
mory; the influence which so long a detention 
must necessarily have exercised over the pri- 
soner’s subsequent career, over his studies, his 
opinions, his systems, his resolutions, and his 
private and public life,— have induced us to 
—e this deplorable episode at greater length, 

extending the extracts which explain, and, 
we trust, shew it under a new aspect. Once 
beyond this particular period of persecution, 
which stands out in such strong relief in the 
midst of even a whole life of persecution, we 
are bound to make our narrative proceed more 
rapidly, in order to reach those subsequent 
periods, where important matters will again 
arrest our progress, and detain us some 
time.” 

And he continues, in Book X.: 

“* Having now concluded the principal epi- 
sode of our work, four books more will enable 
us to complete the history of Mirabeau’s pri- 
vate life. Before we proceed with our nar- 
rative, however, we may be allowed to dwell 
for a moment upon the character of an indi- 
vidual to whom we shall scarcely have occasion 
to allude in Mirabeau’s public life, and whose 
absence our readers will perhaps regret, because 
his mind is equally terse, original, and elevated. 
Though we have shewn the Marquess of Mira- 
beau in an unexpected light, we have, perhaps, 
drawn him rather under than above his due 
proportions. Perhaps also, from our fault, the 
reader has been unable to perceive how much 
of virtue and of the kindly feelings of human 
nature were concealed under his inconceivable 
harshness as a father—how much of lofty know- 
ledge and sincere and generous philanthropy, 
under pride of lineage, and the vanity of being 
the chief of a sect. Our present undertaking 
is to write the life of Mirabeau, not that of 
his father. We, therefore, consider ourselves 
hound to give, concerning the latter, only such 
matters as tend to the developement of his son’s 
character. But these matters consist wholly 
of writings and acts of severity; and every 
thing beyond them which could place the Mar- 
quess of Mirabeau in avery different light ; that 
is to say, not in that of a harsh father, but in 


‘, that of a man and a philosopher— would be 
‘A.merely episodic, and, therefore, out of place. 
=... ° ad we introduced these: things as our nar- 





rative advanced, incoherence and prolixity | it follows that I am not understood. What a 
would have been the consequence, and the na- pity!” 
tural course of events would have been conti-| These are curious pictures of the state of 
nually interrupted. It was our duty, therefore, | society in France some seventy years ago, and 
to avoid this, in order not only to preserve the literary remarks are hardly less so, for the 
unity in our work, but to keep its main object | marquess’s style is not so bad as he represents 
always in view, or at least to take care that it, but, on the contrary, often terse and expres. 
our readers did not too often deviate from the} sive. Thus he says of his son : — 
direct road by which we were leading them | ** As I know that this man, who is drawn to 
towards it. The system we are bound to pur- the right by his heart, and to the left’ by his 
sue is therefore not very favourable to the| head, which is always four yards from hin, is 
memory of the Marquess of Mirabeau. But as made up of reflection like a looking-glass ; as I 
the character of this individual commands our : know that his attraction, his situation, and his 
respect, which, if possible, we would willingly | talents, will lead him to cut a figure in an age 
communicate to the public, we think, that| when words have no sound, writings no fixed 
before we reach that period of our work when | character, rights no reality, and duties no au- 
the name of this really high-minded man will | thority, — when all is conducted as at Lilliput, 
be mentioned no more, it behoves us to add a| that is to say, so far as regards diminutiveness, 
few touches to the portrait we have already | but without foundation or principles ; —1 en- 
given of him. These additions will shew him|deavour to pour into him my head, my soul, 
to have been a much better man than he has| my heart, and all, — the sound and available 
hitherto appeared.” knowledge produced by a long course of study 
These explanatory passages will shew the|and meditation. I think he is beginning to 
character of the volume we are noticing; for | conceive that at sixty-six a man has a longer 
the author has given us enow of the traits to| nose than at thirty, and that good counsel may 
which he has alluded. We select two or three | be drawn from an elderly gentleman who never 
belonging to che old marquess. He thus writes| was a dupe but for his own convenience, and 
to a friend : on that great principle, derived from a constant 
“¢ T thank you for your indulgence regard-| and fruitful reading of history, namely, that 
ing my style, which I should be ashamed of, if|the most skilful and bustling make a hundred- 
I had not swallowed all my shame long ago. Ij|and-thirty sword thrusts in water, for each 
wish I had less deserved your indulgence; but | effective thrust, and that all the intrigues of 
having been educated in a mountain castle, | the Palatine, Longueville, Chatillon, Chevreuse, 
with my three brothers, by a private tutor at|and Montbazon, sleep in the same grave, and 
thirty crowns a-year, and thrown into a regi-| effected nothing but what would have happened 
ment to live in idleness at thirteen years of| without them. I think he is convinced, at 
age, I had no master until I was three-and-| present, that the true road to distinction is the 
twenty. He was an excellent and patient|most perfect honesty, and that this alone can 
Aristarchus, one of the best and most prudent | lead to greatness. Not that, with the advances 
writers of the present age; but he was unable|he has made, the age in which he lives, his 
to temper my vivacity, which carried me too) disposition, a certain fund of lightheartedness, 
far. A warm, rich, and germinating heart|and that terrible ‘ gift of familiarity,’ as Gre- 
rendered the epistolary style familiar to me.|gory the Great terms it —a gift which makes 
Having naturally a good ear, I could have hin turn about great men as he would fagots 
worked up my prose as Boileau did his verses ; | of sticks — I ever dreamt of making him (mag- 
but I never cared about it; and if Rousseau,|}num opus !) a man with the delicacy of his 
for instance, had been troubled with my busi-| grandfather, his uncle, or even his father; but 
ness, my family, or my station, he would have|he is well persuaded that I must have him an 
been unable to write a single volume after his | honest man or nothing.” : 
own fashion. Now, your humble servant, in-| But the uncle draws him otherwise : — 
dependently of what will be published, which} Give no credence (he tells the father) to 
is perhaps as voluminous as all you have seen, | the reports which people are pleased to spread 
has fifty quarto and twelve folio volumes at| against him; believe nothing but what I tell 
least of what is really nothing but scribbling. | you, for I know that ill-natured things have 
Abundance, I know, is the nature of the wild| already been said. There are individuals in- 
plumtree ; and provided it yields wherewith to| terested in destroying him, and they would 
supply the people with a good drink, it would | fain make the wolf so monstrous, that his ears 
be a pity to lop off any of its branches, or to|are camels’ tails. But I will let you now 
graft it in order to produce four or five fine|every thing: this is doing justice, and it is also 
plums for the table of an epicure. My style,|my duty. Though he so greatly resembles his 
formed like an oyster-shell, is so overcharged | mother, he has not her tormenting spirit, nor 
with different layers of ideas, that to make it | her domestic violence and turbulence ; though 
intelligible would require a punctuation in-|an immoderate talker, he detests scandal ; 
vented on purpose, were it worth the trouble. | neither has he a vulgar appearance, nor is he 
But what would be the use of an invention at | given to intemperance ; he has no taste for 
this period of interregnum, marked by a re-| play, which he abhors, as he also does idleness, 
laxation of all literary discipline in ourlanguage, | being fond of work and books. As a set-off 
which, like our army, is never in want of any | against these good qualities, he is always out at 
thing but generals. What would it avail at|the elbows, and there is innate want of order 
this present time, when my sentences, instead | in him ; he is credulous as a nurse, indiscreet, 
of being drawn up in proper line of review and |a liar by exaggeration, affirmation, and — 
battle, are, in myeditions, most of them orphans, | dence, without necessity, for the mere sake 0 
so confused, even by the punctuation, that I| story-telling ; and he has a confidence in him- 
can no longer understand them myself; but|self which on every subject throws dust into 
what must they be when words are substituted | the eyes of others, setting it off, as he does, 
which some invisible and facetious imp appears | with infinite talent and powers of mind. —. 
to have selected on purpose to produce absurd | ever, vice in him has taken much less root than 
and laughable blunders. As I have risked | virtue. He is all facility, fire, incapacity, weak- 
many new expressions, I am much exposed to| ness (not laziness), uncertainty of disposition, 
rash opinions, which I admit I deserve ; but|a mind cogitating in the indefinite, and building 
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physical queries, or imaginative speculations, 
with soap bubbles. Now, brother of mine, we 
have him as he is. I pass over myself, for if I 
had you not, I should be but a poor, prostrate 
old man. Whilst we yet last, we must assist 
him, if he shews constant good will, rather than 
suffer him to dangle from some tree that may 
find him heavy. ” - . 

“ Thanks to your posteromania, you are 
now engaged in playing the pedagogue over a 
chicken of thirty-two years old! Are you silly 
enough te believe that you will make him other 
than he is? You have undertaken a puzzling 
task, in endeavouring to round off a disposition 
which is like a hedge-hog, all in points, with 
very little body. Take heed, moreover, that 
the very way to succeed in nothing is to attempt 
to think for others, and lead them according to 
your taste, and not theirs. If, when your son 
is thirty-three years old, you cannot let him 
take his own range, after the punishments he 
has undergone, you are attempting to dry up 
the river after the fashion of the Danaides.” 

How just are many of these reflexions, and 
how much knowledge of the world is displayed! 

(To be continued.) 





Mary and Florence ; or, Grave and Gay. By 
A. F. T. 12mo. pp. 261. London, Hatchard. 
Tuis being the grand season of present-giving, 
we are induced to begin the year with a more 
extended notice of this charming little work, 
than we gave it in our miscellaneous columns 
on its appearance in summer, (see Lit. Gazette, 
No. 959, page 360), for we can safely assure all 
“ parents and guardians,” aunts, cousins, and 
so forth—the whole family of gift-bestowers — 
that they cannot possibly select a book which 
will be more certain of pleasing their young 


friends, while we can answer with equal con- 
fidence, that it is calculated not only to make, 
but to leave permanently, many valuable im- 
pressions of religious doctrine and practical 


morality. And what especially recommends 
this work, is the judicious sobriety with which 
every thing is stated, in conjunction with great 
vigour of thought, and much gracefulness of 
expression : so that, while the most important 
truths are inculcated and fixed, in such a posi- 
tion that there is no escape from the infer- 
ences intended to be drawn, there occurs nothing 
to startle, or puzzle, or excite doubts in any, 
the most timorous mind. It has still another 
great charm in its composition, and which we 
notice the more readily because, unfortunately, 
it is any thing but the general characteristic 
of works professing the same objects. We 
allude to the skill and taste with which sub- 
Jects of vast importance, complication, and 
difficulty, are touched just enough, and then no 
longer directly dwelt upon. The most wearying 
vice of modern books, intended by their authors 
to render religion and morals intelligible and 
Pleasing to children, is the attempt to exhaust 
such subjects. A vain attempt at best! but 
one which, by leaving nothing to the young 
teader’s imagination, is sure to worry him, and 
to indispose his mind to that independent ex- 
ercise of manly thought, and to chill in his 
breast those warm emotions of genuine Christ- 
lan charity, without which religion becomes 
matter of formal ceremonials and virtuous 
Practice—a course of interested, selfish, rule- 
and-compass action. 

The author of Mary and Florence, however, 
with a degree of clearness and force which in- 
dicates not only high abilities, but much fami- 
liarity with the management of young minds, 
takes great care to dwell no longer upon any 
point, than is just necessary to set a-going, in 





le 
her reader’s little heads and hearts, the ma-jlittle girl will have a stronger guide than 


chinery of those principles, and those senti-| 
ments, which, if rightly adjusted, she knows | 
will work infinitely better alone, than if its | 
wheels and springs were eternally touched by | 
our hands. Thus, while important knowledge 
is communicated, the young reader is not in. 
sulted by an assumption, on the author’s part, 
that he is an ignoramus, he feels pleasure in 
gathering the crop of information for himself : 
and, having once tasted the pure delight of 
gaining new treasures (for there is nothing | 
which is so sincerely felt to deserve the name 
of treasure, as the wisdom to which we refer), 
he is spurred on to new exertions in the great 
cause of truth and virtue. 

But, although all this be true enough in 
philosophy, it were the most absurd of expect- 
ations to hope, that children should see its 
force, and act upon it, through the instrument- 
ality of dull books, or dull teachers. On the 
contrary, we know that nothing repels them 
more inevitably than the ill-written trash 
which is so beautifully bound up to engage 
their eyes, but never engages any thing else. 
The accomplished author of Mary and Florence 
has taken a very different way to win the at- 
tention of her young audience. She has cast 
her instruction into the shape of a most amusing 
natural —and what is always a great charm — 
progressive story. She has scattered it—not 
too thickly—with very interesting and appli- 
cable anecdotes, which serve well to set off, or 
relieve, as well as to illustrate, the more grave 
parts of the lesson. And here we may mention 
with hearty praise, the skill with which the 
character of the two little girls is drawn, and 





with which their opinions, sentiments, and 
knowledge, are all kept down to the proper age 
represented. The advantage of this is very 
great; for it preserves a constant sympathy 
between them and their young readers, and 
thus enables the said readers to feel, and duly 
appreciate, and probably apply to themselves, 
those lessons which, although the author ad. 
dresses professedly only to Mary and Florence, 
and intended for the wide world of childhood ; 
and which being true to nature, and to the 
state of society in this favoured land, cannot 
fail to do great good. 

Weare rather at a loss how to give extracts 
which shall justify the high character we have 
just given of this work, because almost every 
thing in it has a reference to, and dependence 
upon, what goes before or follows. We shall 
endeavour, however, to pick out a passage or 
two, to shew the sprightliness of the author’s 
style when she chooses to be gay; and the 
depth of her judgment when she chooses to be 
grave. We may mention, in our character of 
Reviewers — who know all things —that the 
author has hereditary titles to elegance in 
letters, being, we believe, a daughter of the 
late Lord Woodhouslee ; and, consequently, if 
we mistake not, sister of the accomplished 
historian of Scotland. 

The following little dialogue is one of the 
many specimens of the manner in which im- 
portant points are just sufficiently touched upon 
to set the thoughts of young readers a-going, 
without exhausting the topic. 

‘¢¢ Papa,’ said Florence, ‘ may we have one 
of those yellow plums?’ ‘ No, my love, not 
now; you have just had tea — it is too late to 
have fruit now. . . . And at present it will be 
better, I believe, that you do not go into the | 
garden at all without nurse.’— Florence looked 
disappointed. ‘ Yes,’ continued her papa, 
laying his hand fondly on her head ; ‘ yes, it 





had better be so now; but soon, I hope, my 


nurse.’—‘ Who, papa?’ ‘ Conscience, my 
love.’——* Papa, I do not think that a pretty 
name at all for a servant.’ ‘ I would rather, 
Florence, that Conscience were your master 
than your servant,’ answered Mr. Percy, as he 
turned away to speak to the old gardener, who 
was working at a little distance.” 

This old gardener, by the way, is a capital 
personage, of whom all that we see is so good 
that we regret seeing so little of him. The fol- 
lowing dialogue, and the scene altogether, are 
almost worthy of the great hand—now for ever, 
alas! laid to rest. 

The little girls, contrary to orders, had gone 
into the garden, and coaxed the gardener for 
some plums. 

‘* « How good they are !’ said Florence to the 


| old gardener: ‘ the one I took before was quite 


sour. Thank you, sir, for making this so 
sweet.’ ‘Dinna be sirring the like o’'me, my 
bonny leddy,’ said the old man; ‘ I am nae- 
thing mair nor less than auld Thomas, the 
gardener. And as for the plums being sweet, 
you may thank the sun for that.’—‘ The sun,’ 
exclaimed both the children at once: ‘ Aye, 
the sun,’ continued the old man: ‘ Is nae he 
the gardener’s best friend—under reverence be 
it spoken to Him wha put him there — what 
wad we do without the blessed sun ? Is nae it 
by his warmth that the seed fructifies in the 
ground, and the blossom bears fruit upon th 
bough ; and all the earth is covered wi’ joy a 
gladness ? Oh ! but it would bea cauld stunted 
warld without his warm beams. He is to the 
earth what our Maker is to our poor sinfu’ 
souls—the light and the life thereof.’ The 
children looked at the old man for a moment, 
and were silent: then Florence, pointing with 
her little finger to the skies, said rather doubt- 
ingly; ‘ And did you help to put him there? 
How could you get up so high?’ ‘ Me!’ ex- 
claimed the old man, recoiling back a few steps 
in horror. ‘ Me put him there! Did ever 
mortal man hear the like o’ that ? May Heaven 
preserve us all! Are they pagans a’thegither ? 
And bonny blossoms too they are;’ he con- 
tinued, his voice softening: * bonny blossoms 
that are here the day, and may be away to- 
morrow, and nae sense or knowledge hae they 
o’ eternal things. Oh that parents in a Christ- 
ian land should gang striving and labouring 
wi’ the musics and dancings, and all the sinfu’ 
pomps and vanities, that will be warse than 
nonsense in the kingdom o’ heaven, and neg- 
lect to feed their poor babes wi’ the pure milk 
o’ the Word, and all that pertains to their ever- 
lasting benefit! My bairns, gang hame,’ he 
said, in a soothing voice, ‘ gang hame ; and take 
your Bibles into your hands, and see what King 
Solomon says to the like o’ you, poor silly 
moths, that are hovering about the candle. 
Hearken to the words of his wisdom when he 
says, 12th chap. Ist verse, ‘ Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, when the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.’ And, oh! tell your parents, continued 
the old man, to take tent to their ways, and 
to speak to you a word in season; for troth if 
they winna, poor auld Thomas maun e’en try 
himsel.’ ” 

The broad Scotch dialect of the old man, and 
the subject of it, were almost equally unintelli- 
gible to the children ; but still they felt he was 
displeased with them for something, and they 
ran towards the house in rather subdued 
spirits. 

The following passages, which are particu- 
larly striking and instructive, bear a mark of 
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authenticity about them which invention could 
not reach :— 

‘¢ €Tt is only the body which dies,’ said Mrs. 

Percy, ‘and is put into the ground; the soul 

lives for ever.” * The soul, mamma! What 

is that? Ido not understand.’ ‘ Mary,’ said 
Mrs. Percy, * you told me just now you were 
sorry when you saw the little girls weeping. 

What was sorry, was it your arm?’ * No, 

mamma.’ ‘ Was it your ear?’ ‘No, mamma, 
it was my within.’ ‘* That within, Mary, is 
your soul; and your answer recalls to my re- 
membrance one of the questions in a Cate- 
chism of Dr. Watts, which my mamma taught 
me when I was a little girl, like you. To the 
question, ‘ How do you know that you have a 
soul ?? the answer was, ‘ Because I find some- 
thing within me which can think and know, 
can wish and desire, can rejoice and be sorry, 
which my body cannot do.’ What you have 
been accustomed, my dear little girl, to call 
your thinker, is a part of your soul: your con- 
science, your memory, your judgment, all are 
feelings of the soul. But, come, my dear 
children, let us go into the garden; I have 
told you quite enough for the present; and 
now I wish you to run about and amuse 
yourselves.’ ” 

There is not a little dry humour in what 
follows further on in the volume :— 

‘¢¢ Eels,’ said Emily, ‘ I thought eels were 
fish. Now, Charles, this is just as bad as my 
mistaking your bird for a lion, which made you 
so angry.’ * It is not the same in the least,’ 
said Charles; ‘ but it is that you, Emily, do 
not understand metaphor.’ * Metaphor !” said 
Emily, looking quite puzzled. ‘ Oh, Charles! 
I wish you had never gone to school ; you say 
so many things now which I do not under- 
stand.’ ‘ Well, Emily, you should go to school 
too. I wish you had been with us the other 
day, when our master took us to visit the infant 
school. There was a little girl there, sitting at 
the end of the form, who was not four years 
old; her feet could not nearly reach the ground; 
and when the master bid them clap their hands, 
she always lost her balance, and tumbled upon 
the floor. Oh, it was so funny! And yet she 
understood metaphor, and knew about an acute 
angle and an obtuse angle. If you were to go, 
Emily, you would be sadly awkward; I fear 
they would call you an obtuse angle.’ ” 

We wish, indeed, we could find room to give 
the whole of the story called ** The Apple Pie,” 
of which this is merely a fragment. The moral 
is within the ready grasp of every child. 

The story which follows shortly afterwards, 
in which the history of a dilatory girl, Emma, 
is given, is full of deep pathos, and, we may 
add, of valuable instruction to persons of all 
ages, especially to those slily glanced at in 
page 175, who “ get over their Bible-work at 
night, that their children’s heads may be clear 
for the music in the morning!”’ The grand 
episode, so to call it, with which the book 
winds up, of the abducting gipsies, is managed 
with great skill and good taste; and, what is 
more rare, with freshness of interest. The 
incident of the Evening Hymn in the forest is 
quite touching; but we will not hurt the in- 
terest of the story by quoting any part of it. 

Of the serious portion of the work, the fol- 
lowing extract gives a good idea :— 

‘* For some moments no one spoke. Mary 
then, almost in a whisper, said, ‘ And God 
made all this beautiful world, and this bright 
sun, and my papa and mamma, and you too, 
Florenee. How good God must be! I wish 
we had something to give to God for being so 


Ne eS 
Percy, ‘ God has asked you, in the Bible, to!he imposed with his hands on the revolution 
give him your heart. The meaning of that is,/in the Champ de Mars; nor his entrance into 
that you should love him and obey him, and be|the department of Paris; nor his connexion 
constantly thinking how to please him. When) with the leading characters of the age; nor 
you walk in the garden, or in the fields, and the| his political succession to Mirabeau ; nor the 
wind gently blows over the opening flowers, and} part he took in the conventicles of the Palais. 
the air is filled with their sweet perfume, then| Royal; nor the attacks he had to sustain; 
you should thank God in your heart for having! nor his means of defence. We have also 
made this world so full of beauty; and when! mentioned his amorous correspondence, his 
you hear the little birds singing in the branches, | journeys to London, and his singular situation 
you should think they are singing a song of|in the capital of Great Britain; where, as an 
praise to God, and you too should praise him. | ambassador, without the title of one, he repre. 
And you should be grateful to him, and thank | sented at the same time the government, the 
him in your heart, for the health you enjoy| Orleans faction, and the popular party of 
and the food you eat, and the quiet sweet sleep} which Pethion was the chief. We have stated 
he sends to refresh you when you are weary.| how, when expelled from England by Mr. Pitt, 
You think this world very beautiful, my little’ being an emigrant according to the convention, 
Mary, but there was a time when it was still; and considered a Jacobin by the emigrants, he 
more beautiful—a time when no labour of man| was forced, when shut out from all Europe, to 
was required to make the flowers to bloom, or|seek refuge in America. We have followed 
the fruit-trees to yield their fruit: but in that) him thither; we saw how he endeavoured by 
happy time sin had not entered into the world.’ | every possible means to injure England in the 
‘And when did Sin enter?’ said Mary. * My|opinion of the United States. We have traced 
love,’ said Mrs. Percy, ‘ your papa has brought} him back, after the fall of Robespierre, when 
a Bible with him, that he might here, in this|he had reason to hope that the gates of France 
favourable moment, while the glorious sun is| would be again open to receive him. We have 
shining in the heavens, and the earth lies}further stated his more recent residence at 
before us covered with the beautiful works of| Hamburg; his new gallantries; the romance 
God, read to you the account of the creation of or history of the unfortunate Cordelia; his 
the world and the fall of man.’ ” secret negociations at Berlin; his preparatory 
We are afraid that it may seem to some of| intrigues ; his letters to Barras ; his return to 
our readers that we have been preaching a|France; his bad fortune; his advice to the 
little too much in this notice; but it is our|directory ; his flattery to all; the devoted 
wish and public duty to endeavour to improve| friendship of some towards him; the impla- 
as well as to amuse, and we dedicate this paper |cable enmity of others; his extraordinary art 
with the first of the year 1856 to our youthfuljin gaining the political influence of women ; 
friends and readers. his entrance into the administration of the 
- ween —— directory ; the acts and events which marked 
Life of Prince Talleyrand, Vols. III and IV.|the duration of his stay in office ; the recrimi- 
8vo. London, 1835. Churton. nations, invectives, and denunciations which 
WE see no occasion to say much of this com-| preceded, accompanied, and followed his dis- 
pilation from old pamphlets and well-known, missal. We have stated, also, the prophetic 
negociations, and other sources of very proble-| address with which he hailed all the phases of 
matical, as well as authentic, authority. Itbrings| Bonaparte’s glory; and we have, at length, 
down the life of Talleyrand—if a thread spun| reached the period when he was about to reap 
out on that subject, but encumbered with the) its fruits.” . 
familiar history of the common affairs of France| Among these fruits are enumerated (at the 
and Europe, can be so called—to his dismissal beginning of Bonaparte’s consulate) — 
from the ministry of Louis XVIII. in 1815;| The profits of his speculations in the French 
and promises a fifth, and concluding, volume, |and foreign funds during Lord Malmesbury’s 
should these be, as they do not deserve to be,|negociation at Lille, were supposed to have 
successful. Meagre in facts, poor in informa-| amounted to 150,000 francs. It was reported 
tion, and occasionally as dirty as poor (witness|that he had received 1,200,000 francs from 
a story of Count Cobentzel), the narrative may | Portugal; a million from Austria, for the secret 
be judged most favourably by the few extracts | articles of the convention of Campo-Formio, in 
we subjoin. The general scope of the former! 1797; a million from Prussia, for giving her 
volume is thus summed up :-— |notice of these articles, and preventing their 
‘* Hitherto we have exhibited M. de Talley-| being carried into execution; 500,000 francs 
rand as a mischievous child, an insubordinate/ from the Elector of Bavaria, and as many from 
school-boy, a precocious libertine, a dissolute) the King of Naples, for the recognition of his 
priest, a rake among women, with no respect, neutrality; 50,000 crowns from the Pope, 
for brothers or husbands, voluntarily thrown! most probably as an expiation for the sentence 
into the vortex of all the intrigues which! of excommunication his holiness had formerly 
agitated Paris and Versailles during the five pronounced against the minister, who received, 
years that preceded the convocation of the; moreover, 300,000 francs from the King of 
States-general. We have exhibited him by! Sardinia, and 500,000 francs from the Grand 
turns as the friend and enemy of Mirabeau, as} Duke of Tuscany, for a guarantee of protection 
treasurer-general of the clergy, and afterwards|of his territories against the depredations of 
as bishop of Autun. We have shewn him as|the French troops. Report added to these 
a partisan of M. de Calonne, and one of those} sums a million from the Cisalpine republic, for 
who set up Necker,—as an economist with the the grant of a new constitution, which was 
economists, a courtier at court, a patriot in the| really a very moderate price for a constitutions 
clubs ; as belonging to, or rather sporting with, | also 1,200,000 francs froma the Batavian republic 
all parties by turns, and sometimes all at once,|for the same object, so that their constitution 
but always with an eye to his own interest,|must have been worth 200,000 francs more than 
and endowed with a happy instinct of dis-|the Cisalpine; 1,800,000 francs during the first 
covering each day which way the wind would) six months of the congress of Rastadt; two 


blow the next. Neither have we forgotten his ' millions, for his share of the prizes made by the 











very kind to us.’ ‘ My dear child,’ said Mrs. 


brilliant débués ; nor his useful labours in the| French pirates of vessels belonging; to . 
Constituent Assembly; nor the blessing which| neutral powers; a million from the Prince 
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Peace ; 500,000 francs from the Grand Vizier ; 
as much from the Hanseatic towns ; besides a 
pretty long list of millions and half millions, 
which would have made M. de Talleyrand’s 
fortune amount to upwards of thirty millions 
from the 18th Brumaire. There undoubtedly 
is much exaggeration in this statement, but it 
is very certain that M. de Talleyrand was 
already very rich, and the witty and pointed 
remark that he made in 1815, on the rapid rise 
in the fortune of M. de Blacas, might have been 
at that time very aptly applied to himself. 
‘ He is,’ said he, * the most skilful financier I 
know; for, in the space of nine months, he has 
continued to make a profit of eight millions of 
francs upon a capital of a hundred and fifty 
thousand.” However this may have been, the 
First Consul, who, as we have shewn, was not 
to be trifled with on the score of fortunes 
rapidly acquired, one day sent for M. de Talley- 
rand, and said to him in an affectedly mild 
tone of voice—‘ By the by, citizen minister, 
they say you are very rich: how does that 
happen?’ ‘ The simplest thing in the world, 
general: I bought stock the day before the 
18th Brumaire, and sold it again the next day.’ 
This flattery was so ingenious, that Bonaparte 
could not take offence ; indeed, he was seldom 
offended with those whom he thought necessary 
to him, and the most implacable enemy of M. 
de Talleyrand cannot deny the important ser- 
vices he rendered Bonaparte during the con- 
sulship.”’ 

Yet we find Talleyrand, not long after, impo- 
verished, and so embarrassed, as to be obliged 
to sell his hotel! Of the acknowledged wit of 
this most witty of ministers these are all the 
examples, scarcely worth quoting, which the 
author can supply :— 

‘When the empress received the fatal bul- 
letin which announced the disasters of the 
Russian campaign, she ordered all the digni- 
taries of the empire to wait upon her, and M. 
de Talleyrand, as vice-grand-elector, attended 
with the rest. The consternation was dreadful 
at the Tuileries, and the utmost anxiety pre- 
vailed to receive the particulars of calamities so 
little expected some months previously. All 
that was then known was that the whole army 
was destroyed, and every thing—men, horses, 
and baggage lost. Soon after, the arrival of the 
Duke of Bassano was announced to the em- 
press. ‘Only see how they exaggerate,’ said 
M. de Talleyrand; ‘here is Maret return- 
“ and they said that all the baggage was 
ost.’ * * 


_“ After the glorious defeat at Leipsic, the na- 
tive foreigners, as they have been so aptly de- 
nominated, took fresh courage, though they 
were obliged still to confine themselves to secret 
Maneuvres, after the warning they had re- 
ceived from the emperor’s reproaches to M. de 
Talleyrand. Another still more violent scene 
took place between Napoleon and his prime- 
minister after Napoleon’s return from May- 
ence. M. de Talleyrand, as usual, appeared at 
the levee. No sooner had Napoleon’s eye 
caught his figure than he addressed him thus: 
—‘ What do you come here for ?— to exhibit 
your ingratitude ? I have covered you with 

onours, that people might not see you were 

€ most despicable wretch in my empire. 
You affect to be of the opposition! You 
think that if I failed, you would be at the head 
of the council of regency! If I were danger- 
ously ill, I solemnly declare to you that you 
should die before I did.’ With all the grace 
and gentleness of a courtier receiving new fa- 
Vours, the prince thus replied to his irritated 
master: * Sir, I did not need this warning to 





address my most ardent prayers to Heaven for 
the preservation of your majesty’s days.” * * 

“We now present our readers with some 
detached anecdotes, which we shall relate 
one after the other, without any fixed con- 
nexion. M. de Semonville shared, with 
many others, the not very enviable privi- 
lege of exciting M. de Talleyrand’s epigram- 
matic fancy. One day he was inquiring after 
him of one of their mutual friends. ‘ It is a 
long time since I have seen Semonville ?” said 
he; * how is he?’ ‘ Very well, my lord; I 
think he is even fattening up a little.’ ‘Se- 
monville fattening! Ido not understand ‘ 
‘ How, my lord ?? ‘ No, I cannot conceive 
what interest Semonville can possibly have in 
fattening.’ A friend of M. de Talleyrand’s 
was telling him one day that he had just had 
a dreadful quarrel with Madame de Genlis, who 
had abused him most vilely. ‘ Well, and what 
did you say to her?’ asked M.de Talleyrand. 
‘ Faith, I told her she was a——’  ‘ You were 
wrong; there are two sorts of persons from 
whom one may take an insult without being 
angry—women and bishops.’ One day when 
the Duke de Laval was soliciting from M. de 
Talleyrand an appointment for a young man 
whom it was in contemplation to unite to a young 
lady of good family, M. de Talleyrand inquired 
neither the young man’s name, nor what his fa- 
mily was, nor whether he was of noble birth. 
Every thing was included in this short ques- 
tion—‘ Is he any body?’ We have had occa- 
sion more than once to remark, that, with 
M. de Talleyrand, contempt is a sort of instinct. 
In fact, his gestures, his features, his tone of 
voice, and the least motions of his body, express 
it so naturally, that if an actor ever succeeded 
in imitating him, he would make his fortune. 
No one is better versed than himself in mixing 
up impertinence with the forms of politeness, 
and converting a panegyric into a criticism. 
If any one appears to expect M. de Talleyrand 
to pay a compliment on a picture, or a copy of 
verses, he confounds you by these few words, 
‘ I never saw any thing so beautiful.’ We have 
also heard for certain that it is better to be 
turned out of a house, than to be addressed in 
M. de Talleyrand’s husky voice with —‘ Your 
very humble servant.’ But that which is really 
charming, is the species of general protocol 
which M. de Talleyrand has adopted for his 
own particular use, towards those authors who 
pay him the homage of a dedication. They 
never have to wait for a letter of thanks; the 
very next day they are sure to receive a charm- 
ing letter, in which M. de Talleyrand says,— 
* I am convinced I shall feel as much pleasure 
in perusing your work, as I have had in re- 
ceiving it.’ * There is this advantage in thus 
promptly replying,’ says M. de Talleyrand, 
‘that one is not obliged to read the book ; 
whereas, if you allow several days to elapse, 
you will find yourself under the necessity of 
telling a lie from politeness.’ ”” 





The Life and Times of Rienzi. 12mo. pp. 288. 
London, 1836. Whittakers. 
Mtss Mirronrp’s tragedy, and, still more re- 
cently and more vividly, Mr. Bulwer's splendid 
novel, having recalled public attention to the 
life and times of this extraordinary person, we 
are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, 
or at any rate the most interesting, account of 
both, revived in the neat little volume before 
us. Further than this it is unnecessary for us 
to comment on the work, the reading of which, 
after the noble production to which we have 
alluded, is like cold meat after an Epicurean 
feast. Itis nevertheless a curious and pleasing 
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volume, and full of matter of historical cha- 
racter and illustration. 


remem 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Petit Thédtre de la Jeunesse, 24 edit. by Mad. Backker, 

Author of ‘« Le Souterrain,” ‘Les Soirées de Londres,” 
«* Le Chateau de St. Valerie.” 330. (Dulau and Co.) 
—On the occasion of this little volume reaching a second 
edition, we will just observe, in case the more serious 
portions of parents and instructors should take alarm at 
its title, that the Théatre of Madame Backker, unlike its 
huge namesakes of London, is not only perfectly free 
from evil influences, but abundantly fertile in good ones. 
The ease, simplicity, and correctness of the style, are ad- 
mirably adapted to facilitate the acquisition of the French 
1 3 while the sound morality ed any sense per- 
vads the work, are no less calculated to produce a 
beautiful effect on the heart and understanding of the 
youthful reader. Dialogues presented in this attractive 
form are, as the author justly observes in her preface, 
much more likely to fix the attention and impress the 
memory of children, than the old, stiff, school lessons of 
** Bon jour, Monsieur,” ‘*‘ Comment vous portez-vous ?” 
&c. which so many learners have toiled through to so 
little purpose. 

The Soldier's Help to the Knowledge of Divine Truth, 

c., by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. . 387. (London, 
ivingtons.)—- The worthy chaplain of Chelsea Hospital 
has, in the series of discourses which compose this 
volume, most ably acquitted himself of his clerical 
duties; and very happily combined human affections 
with Divine truths, not only towards his present charge, 
but towards the whole army of Britain, with which his 
earlier ties so intimately connected him. The language 
is admirably adapted to the capacity of the soldier, and 
= the principles and morals inculcated are of the 

ighest value to every rank of life. Whether for reg- 
mental chaplains, or for officers who may be with detach- 
ments, and desire to read eligible instruction to those 
under their command, this book must be of paramount 
interest; and to them and to the public at large we 
cordially recommend it. 

Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works; Vol. XXI. Periodical 
Criticism. (Edinburgh, Cadell.) —This volume concludes 
the Critiques by the Author of Waverley, and then enters 
upon his miscellaneous writings. Those on planting, 
on landscape-gardening, on Scottish history, on her cri- 
minal trials, and on currency, are all various and able.— 
The embellishments are very pretty. 

The Waverley Novele, Part I. Landscape-Historical Il- 
lustrations of Scotland and the Waverley Novels ; from draw- 
ings by Turner, &c.; descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright. 
No. I. (London and Paris, Fisher, Son, and Co.) — The 
first of these is the beginning of a weekly shilling’s 
worth, printed from Scott’s last edition, with his Intro- 
ductions and corrections. The second is a quarto ac- 
aye ees of the illustrations, of which the specimens 
in these ——- Murrough’s chant, an admirably 
spirited production by M‘Clise, in which the revel inter- 
rupted by the mel¢ is superbly grouped, and the cha- 
racters exquisitely varied and exp ; and Edinburgh, 
with Highlanders marching, charmingly painted by Tur- 
ner)—are quite enough to recommend the edition to 
general favour. 

The Garden of langue . (Fisher, Son, and Co.)—A 
very pretty little child’s book, and well devised to please 
the young into the somewhat thorny paths of early 
grammar, by means of neat cuts (not the brutal ones of 
the old schoolmaster), and rhymes to help the memory. 

Lettere for the Poor on Religious Subjects. Pp. 156. 
(Rivingtons.)—The author of Plain Sermons preached 
ina Village Church, has here characteristically continued 
his labours of love ; for he is truly the best friend of the 
poor who endeavours to teach them that there is still 
something to console them in their painful pilgrimage on 
earth, and something to be hoped and struggled for 
beyond this world, which can compensate them for all 
their sorrows and sufferings. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
WE insert below an extract from the Malia 
Gazette, which has been copied by all our 
newspapers. It will be remembered by readers 
interested in this expedition—and who is not ? 
—that its gallant leader had previously a coup 
de soleil, from the effects of which it is pro- 
bable the more recent illness proceeded. There 
are some of the earlier details of the enterprise 
which we may as well take this occasion to 
mention ; though we did not consider them of 
sufficient consequence to print separately. The 
pe from Malta was most pane. with 
only two days’ bad weather, when a gale off 
Candia carried away several of the sails. 
Lieutenant Murphy (engineer), Mr. Ainsworth 
(medical), and Mr. hates (the first draughts- 





map), were appointed, as a acientific party, to 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ee 

visit and report upon the island of Cyprus; for 
which purpose they left the George Canning, 
not being a fast ater, and went on board the 
Columbine, the sloop of war, Capt. Henderson, 
accompanying the expedition, and arrived at 
Lavnica, the chief port of that famous and 
beautiful isle. The plague, however, was ra- 
vaging it, and they were not allowed to land. 

On reaching their general destination, the 
whole party encamped on a dry spot of ground 
near Suedeah, the mouth of the Orontes, in 
bell-tents and marquees, with a long tent for 
their provisions. Shears were erected to un- 
lade the stores, &c.; and the scene, with the 
British flag floating over their heads, and the 
noble mountains which surrounded them, was 
most aninmated and picturesque. An observ- 
atory was also erected. The bar in the river 
rendered the landing of goods often difficult 
and laborious ; and at times the sea broke over 
it fearfully. On one occasion the gig of the 
Columbine was upset with the captain and four 
seamen, of whom two got ashore, while the 
captain and the other two were fortunately 
picked up from their dangerous situation when 
nearly exhausted. 

The Orontes runs through the mountains, 
and has so many falls, that its navigation in 
boats is quite impracticable. 

At Antioch (where they hired a large house) 
our countrymen were very hospitably received 
and well treated, both by natives and officers 
belonging to Ibrahim Pasha, though the Pasha 
himself was hostile to their proceeding. 

Extensive surveys of the country have been 
made. The vegetation is described as magni- 
ficent, and enlivened by innumerable birds of 
every kind. It is rich in natural history ; and 
ounces, panthers, bears, wolves, jackals, &c. 
were becoming familiar acquaintances with the 
explorers of the mountains. Eagles were as 
numerous as crows at home. 

A scientific party was despatched to the gulf 
of Scanderoon, and thence to Karamania, to 
trace the sources of its celebrated rivers and the 
routes of Alexander and of Xenophon: thence 
to cross the Taurus on its return. On this en- 
terprise the malaria attacked the strangers, 
but they soon recovered. During their march, 
a hyena bore off a lamb from the very door of 
one of the tents. 

The geology of Upper Syria is said to be very 
interesting: Mr. Ainsworth had drawn up two 
or three reports upon it. 

‘© We have accounts from the Euphrates 
Expedition to the 6th of October, at which 
date Col. Chesney was just recovering from a 
severe fever. The larger steamer was afloat, 
and it was expected would be on her way to- 
wards Bussorah in a few more days. Ig was 
launched on the 26th of September, broadside 
on, from a height of 23 feet, in an angle of 27 
degrees, along three slips ; and went off in good 
Style, with the Turkish, Arab, and English 
flags flying, amidst the firing of guns and 
rockets, and to the astonishment of the natives 
to see iron float. Col. Chesney had again met 
with unexpected difficulties on the part of the 
authorities ; but, according to every expecta- 
tion, he hoped to get both the steamers ready. 
It was his determination to proceed, however, 
with one only, as soon as it should be com. 
er Lieut. Lynch was just returned from 

is mission to the Arabs. He was sent ex- 
pressly to counteract the intrigues set on foot 
to embarrass the expedition, and, according to 
all appearance, had been very successful. We 
are most happy to be able to announce the con- 
valescence of Col. Chesney, at the same time 
that we hear of his indisposition ; for the loss 





of so enterprising an officer would go far to 
damp the hopes of the expedition, though not, 
perhaps, the indefatigable exertions of its other 
members.” — Malta Gazette, 9th Dec. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Seatonian Prize Poem.—The subject of the 
poem for the present year is, ‘‘ The Conversion of Con- 
stantine the Great.” 

Prize Subjects.—I. The subject of the Chancellor’s third 
gold medal for the encouragement of English Poetry, for 
the present year, is ‘‘ The Empire of the Sea.” 

II. The University’s Representatives in Parliament— 
Two Prizes, of fifteen guineas each, for the encourage- 
ment of Latin Prose Composition, 1. To Bachelors of 
Arts, &c.; and 2. To be open to all Undergraduates. 

The subjects for the present year are—1. For the Ba- 
chelors, ‘* Extincta servitute apud Insulas Occidentales, 
quenam da vel inc da possint exinde oriri? 
2. For the Undergraduates, ‘‘ In Republica bene consti- 
tuta sunt hereditario jure Nobiles.” 

III. Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, value 
five guineas each, to such resident Undergraduates as 
shall compose, 1. The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho; 2. The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace; 
3. The best Greek Epigram after the model of the An- 
Sologia, and the best Latin Epigram after the model of 

artial. 

The subjects for the present year are~1. For the Greek 
Ode, ‘* Creta;” 2. For the Latin Ode, ‘* Varsovia;” 3. 
For the Epigrams, ‘* Insaniens Sapientia.” 

IV. The Porson Prize, the interest of 4001. stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek 
books, to be given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a proposed passage in 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is—Shakespeare, King 
Richard II., Act ii. Scene 1, beginning 

Gaunt. ‘* Methinks I am a prophet new inspired,” &c. &c. 
And ending 
«*How happy then were my ensuing death.” 
The metre to “« Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum 





acatalecticum ;” and the exercises are to be accentuated 
and accompanied by a literal Latin prose version. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Turs Society met on Thursday week, though 
the Royal Society had no meeting, in consequence 
of its being Christmas Eve. The chair was 
taken by Thomas Amyot, Esq., the treasurer. 
Mr. Frederick Devon presented a lithograph 
from a curious ancient drawing at the top of a 
“ Roll of the Jews,” of the time of Henry III. 
preserved in the Pell Office of the Exchequer. 
It is of the nature of a caricature, and is a 
singular specimen of so early a date. — Sir 
Frederick Madden, after some introductory re- 
marks reminding the Society of the great in- 
terest generally excited by the household book 
of Henry, fifth earl of Northumberland, pub- 
lished by Bishop Percy, communicated a copy 
of the “ Apparel for the field of a baron in his 
sovereign’s company,” prepared by the steward 
of the same magnificent nobleman. It is an 
inventory of every article he was likely to re- 
quire, and drawn out on the most sumptuous 
scale. It enumerated the peer’s wardrobe, his 
‘* harness”? and “ cote armure,” beaten with 
his arms quarterly, banners of the same, and 
hundreds of pencils, all ‘* beaten with my lord’s 
arms; chargers, hackneys, sumpter horses for 
each of his domestic offices; the kitchen, the 
buttery, ewery, &c.; halls, or temporary sta- 
bles, which would contain sixteen horses; a 
movable collar, which would serve for an 
altar; and other sacred furniture. All sorts of 
provisions, confectionaries, wax cand!es, &c. &c.; 
tools and articles for repairing accidental in- 
juries or losses ; and every other requisite that 
could be thought of. The document concludes 
with enumerating the long catalogue of the 
earl’s servants, including a master of the horse, 
two chaplains, two heralds, a pursuivant, five 
henchmen, yeomen and grooms of each of his 
household offices, &c. &c.— The Society ad- 
journed over the Christmas recess. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


(Entomological, 8 p.m. 


London Institution, 2 p.m. 
Mr. G. C. Clarke on the Pro- 
seg of Painting from Ear- 
jest Ages: and three ensuing 
weeks. 
Marylebone Institution, 84 
P.M.3 


Mr. T. Adams on Music; and 
\ on the llth. 


WeEpNEspDay ... Geological, 84 p.m. 
Royal Society, 84 p.m.* 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m.* 


Monpay ....... 


Zoological, 3 P.M. 





THURSDAY ...)_ 5 ae 
Islington Literary and Scien- 


tific Society, 8 P.M. 


Mr. Wallis on Astronomy: and 
two ensuing weeks. 


Fripay .......... Astronomical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


Wanderings through North Wales. By Thomas 

Roscoe, Esq. Parts VIII., 1X., and X. Tilt. 
TueEsE Parts contain nine beautiful little 
plates, which, especially ‘‘ Penryn Castle,” 
** Conway,”’ ‘* Carnarvon Castle,’”’ ‘ Nant 
Frangou,” and ** Rhaiadr y Wrnol,”’ maintain 
the character we have more than once given of 
the pictorial portion of the publication. Of its 
literary portion, the following interesting story 
of an unfortunate tourist affords a fair speci- 
men. 

*¢* Tt was on the eighth day of October, not 
quite three years ago,’ began my guide, seating 
himself on the low wall of the little cemetery, 
while I stood at the head of a large but plain 
monumental stone, placed in a corner of the 
ground below where he sat, ‘ it was just the 
eighth of October, three years gone, that two 
young gentlemen, stopping at Capel Curig, 
wished to go to Beddgelert; and, for the 
shortest cut, determined to cross over the great 
Siabod Mountain, though it was then nearly 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and, thinking 
they were acquainted well enough with the 
country, without taking a guide. Had I 
known what they meant to do, I would either 
have dissuaded them from the attempt, or pre- 
vailed on them to let me go along with them, 
though I handled not a stiver—leaving it en- 
tirely to their honour, sir, as I have done in 
your case. But they were not so lucky as to 
let me hear of it, nor a single soul at the inn! 
Why, sir, it was a month too late to try such a 
journey—even had I been to accompany 
them,—and at such an hour of the day! But 
it was to be so; for as I saw them go out, 
as I thought, for a short walk, he—that I 
never saw again till the shepherds brought 
him here on his bier—was laughing and 
joking to his friend in the highest spirits, 
and in a way that on going a journey 1s 
no good sign. There had been a long dead 
calm; but that afternoon it was too still to be 
natural,—the look-out, and in the distance 
was far too clear,—there were red streaks over 
the line of the sun’s going down all along the 
sky; old Snowdon and the hills about him 
looked much too near, while above the Ogwen 
and the Trifaen to the east it seemed as dull ; 
and I knew there was a black spot, though I 
could not see it, to the seaward beyond the 
Lavan Sands. What struck me most was the 
closeness of the air, so unusual to the season, 


* So say the Cards of the Season. 
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and which led the poor gentleman to observe, | heard his friend’s voice calling upon his name, 
as he passed me, how pleasant it was; and|so great was the darkness of the fog that he 
he added what was true enough, ‘ You will see/ failed to rejoin him, after having once suddenly 
me again, Robin, before long.’ Though the! disappeared from his view. Long and vainly 
waters were low, there was a dull, hollow! had he called and sought for him in all direc. 
booming among the hills, and, while not aj| tions, and the most horrible feeling, which he 
breath was stirring, the lakes were beginning) described, was that of hearing the voice of his 
to be rough and restless, the birds flew low,| friend, through the storm and the darkness, 
and here and there, over the falls of the Swal-| growing feebler and feebler, as he conjectured, 
low and the Conway, I that morning heard| from their having wandered still further from 
the scream of the black gulls, and the oldjeach other.’ ‘But surely,’ interrupted I, 
ravens, instead of sweeping round as they did| ‘ their voices would tend to guide them towards 
to-day, were bending for the plains and hollows, | each other.’ ‘That,’ replied my informant, 
knowing well enough that the earth was ready! ‘ was the strangeness of the thing— you will 
to yield them food. There was little need that! hear—for it surprised and perplexed the gentle- 
afternoon for the shepherds to go far aloft to! man, who could not explain how he had found 
find their flocks; the herds of black kine, no! his way back through the hills, and had not 
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appeared, we have been favoured with motley 
novelty in the performances. 

At Drury Lane, after sitting out the wea- 
risome length of the Siege of Rochelle and the 
Jewess, that overpraised and fortunate speci- 
men of the success of outrageous puffery, we 
have witnessed as stupid a pantomime as we 
ever saw, called Whittington andhis Cat. The 
introduction is the same as served at Covent 
Garden, some twenty years ago, and is so far as 
pleasing as these matters commonly are; but 
the harlequinade, which ensues on the trans- 
formation of the characters, is wofully deficient 
in every feature of pleasantry, amusement, or 
humour. There is no story. Harlequin is never 
forced to use either his agility or his magic to 
escape from difficulties. Columbine dances on 





more seeking the green or lofty points, came} 
tossing their heads, and ran wildly to congre-) 
gate in droves under the sheltered sides and} 
recesses Of the mountains. The few deer and 
goats were not far behind them, and even the 
fox and his brother vermin might be watched 
taking to their deep and secret lairs. But | 
what I liked the least, shewing the appearance | 
of a heavy storm, were the fish, whose ways I | 
know as well as most; for hours before it set 
in, they were busy enough disputing with the 
birds for their share of the flies and gnats, 
which almost covered the surface of the waters, 
just handy and within reach. Every thing 
seemed quite still and afraid besides the fish 
and the pigs, and the last were noisy enough ; 
they turned up their litter and the very stones 
with their noses. And if you had seen the 
scouring, and neighing, and tossing of the wild 
ponies,—-and the spurring and whipping of 
some of the old farmers returning from market, 
and well nigh being washed into the rivers 


along with the mountain torrents, or crushed 


under the falling fragments of rock. Yet 
while man, and beast, and bird, and fish, 
sought the lone covers and deep recesses above 
or below these old lakes and hills, those 
two poor gentlemen went forward full of con- 
fidence and high cheer, but with less knowledge 
and foresight of what was coming than the 
meanest animal or reptile that found a home, 
which that dreadful night they could not do, 
in the horrors of a tempest, amidst the wild 
Snowdon rocks. And in so far a mere beast 
is often wiser than a man, for such is the 
will of God—one has got it planted in him 
by nature, and the other has got it to learn. 
Well, it was such a night as I expected; 
the middle autumn winds and the waters 
were out, and the red lightning and thunder- 
claps seemed as if they would rive the hugest 
hills asunder with their bolts. But who thought 
those two young gentlemen were upon the hills 
till, about three of the morning, one of the 
people of the inn was awoke by the voice, or 
rather the groans, of some person crying out 
and knocking feebly for admittance! Upon 
opening the door we were alarmed at finding one 
of the gentlemen, who had that afternoon left 
us, in a state of complete exhaustion, and with 
marks of wildness and terror in his countenance. 
After being recovered from the excessive cold, 
which seemed to have benumbed his faculties, 
he broke forth into lamentations upon the ap- 
prehended fate of his companion, who, he 
Tepeatedly declared, he felt assured was no 
longer alive. Upon being questioned he stated, 
that when midway over the hills on their way 
to Beddgelert, they were overtaken by the 
Storm and the night, and became completely 
lost. To add to the horrors of such a situation, 
in their attempts to recover their path they 





unhappily became separated, and though he 


himself perished. He believed that he often 
heard and followed the voice of his companion 
throughout the night — borne feebly to his ear 
in the panses of the blast, and again lost in the 
whirlwind and tumult of the tempest. On he 
went for some hours, almost momentarily ex- 
pecting to rejoin him whom he imagined he 
heard calling his own name at a distance. By 
following the voice he had gradually extricated 
himself from the inner mountains, and at 
length found his way into the valley of the 
Mymbyr, at no great distance from the village.’ 
* He then,’ continued my companion, * hurried 
forward to overtake his friend, who, from the 
voice, he conceived was not far before him — 
but he could perceive no one —and from that 
moment the sound seemed no longer to haunt 
his ear. But a strange misgiving and alarm 
seized upon him, and he felt a melancholy 
prognostic that his friend was no more. He 
insisted forthwith upon joining the guides, 
who, being summoned from different places to 
the number of fourteen, hastened in hopes of 
discovering traces of the unfortunate young 
man. During twelve days all parts of the 
Snowdonian hills between Capel Curig and 
Beddgelert were carefully traversed, but no- 
thing was either seen or heard of him. At 
length his friend and the guides were reluc- 
tantly induced to abandon the bootless task—— 
not without some hopes that he might possibly 
have escaped alive. It happened that one day 
early in November, a party of shepherds, being 
driven to seek shelter from a sudden hail-storm 
at the foot of a rocky revess in the higher hills, 
in the direction of Beddgelert, about three 
miles from the road, found the body—which 
they bore back to Cap2] Curig, where it was 
interred. From the appearance of surrounding 
circumstances, it was concluded that he had 
not perished from a fall, but had retired thither 
for shelter, and died cf cold-—perhaps in his 
sleep.’”’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR JOHY SINCLAIR. 

WE have to announce the death, at a very ad- 
vanced age, of this distinguished statistical writ- 
er, to whom Scotland in particular is largely 
indebted for his patnotic labours. During a 
long life these labou:s were unremittingly di- 
rected to promote the best interests of his 
country; and there is hardly a question of 
political economy wich he did not anxiously 
endeavour to unravel, and set upon a true 
foundation. His writings were, accordingly, 
very voluminous. 








DRAMA. 
The commencem:nt of the annual reign of 
Pantomime calls fo: our notice of nearly all the 
theatres; for where the motley hero has not 





and off, just when and where she pleases, or 
where there is a pause in other parts. The 
tricks are stale; the changes objectless. Mr. 
Wieland plays a monkey, which he does most 
monkeywise ; but which might as well be in- 
corporated into the Jewess for any connexion it 
has with the piece. In short, the whole is stu- 
pid and dull stuff as ever finished seven tedious 
hours of fatiguing entertainment. The few 
children whom we saw enjoyed their sleep so 
soundly, that, when roused to witness the 
tricks and tumbles, the nearest approach the 
ever made to laughing was yawning. Mr. . 
Matthews displayed some drollery as one of the 
clowns ; the rest was prunella. 

Covent Garden. —To succeed Carmelites, 
Bronze Horses, Paul Cliffords, &c. we have at 
this theatre a pantomime to which Guy Fawkes 
and his fellow conspirators lead the way. There 
is a good deal of fun in it, and a number of fair 
hits at things oftheday. Railroads, the comet, 
the aerial ship (which is also at Drury Lane 
and elsewhere), the Lord Mayor’s non inventus 
silver cradle, &c. &c. are whimsically intro. 
duced ; the transformation of the ‘* Hamlet of 
Hammersmith” road-post, into Hamlet and his 
father’s ghost, is a capital trick ; and the whole, 
which creates much merriment, ends character- 
istically in a blaze of fire-works, with a trans- 
parency of the Princess Victoria. 

Olympic.—At this theatre an Olympic pic- 
nic, by Mr. Lover, and quite of the Midas cast, 
has been very successfully added to its popular 
run of gay and pleasant productions. Vestris 
is Psyche; Eliza Lee (a very sweet and clever 
débutante), Cupid ; Bland, an excellent Jupiter ; 
with an excellent Juno in Miss Paget; and 
Mrs. Anderson, a Venus of no mean preten- 
sions. The dialogue, in rhyme, is piquant and 
humorous ; we would say witty, also, for many 
of the touches are of an order fine enough to 
deserve that rare theatrical epithet. The songs 
and parodies are playful and appropriate: in 
short, it is a burletta of superior talent, meets 
with loud and unanimous applause, and well 
sustains the reputation of the writer in his new 
career. 

Adelphi.—The Battle of the Fairies affords 
the amateur in female limbs and forms a perhaps 
more unbridled opportunity than has hitherto 
been offered, even on the prurient stage, of pur- 
suing his delicate observations. These boards 
improve upon Shakespeare —they do not hold 
the mirror up to Nature, they hold up Nature 
herself ; and the deuce is in it, if this be not 
the readier and stronger way to improve the 
rising generation. It is truly an all-/eg-orical 
piece ; and a Mrs. Stirling, introduced by Mr. 
Buckstone (who, as the bills inform us, has 
that * honour”), shewed how able she was to 
give it her support in this way. She (though 
we never heard of her before) is a smart 
actress, and has no ovcasion to be ashamed of 
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the shape or dimensions of her inferior ex- 
tremities; which, we think, must give the 
amateurs in question, and the public in general, 
entire satisfation for plumpness and symmetry. 
Indeed the Legs are running away with every 
thing at this Minor. The four old and favour- 
ite Adelphians, Gibson, Sanders, King, and 
Brown, were, as usual, full of marvellous ex- 
ploits : nothing can excel their performances in 
this line. 

Queen’s Theatre.—Hither has Mrs. Nisbett 
returned with the éclat of a Semiramis, and 
reopened with four novelties; Patrick the 
Foreigner, a rifacimento of sundry old friends ; 
Is she a Women? no great catch; Flowers of 
Loveliness, tableaux from Parris’s charming 
pictures in the volume of that name; and 
Christmas Capers, a livelier essay. 

St. James’s Theatre.— Rasselas, or the Happy 
Valley, seems to us to be an unlucky subject 
for that species of literary talent which shines 
here. We are no enemies to puns (which, as 
well as punsters, we consider to be much un- 
dervalued and abused by stupid hounds and 
social bores), but they are ill placed and ill 
timed in a piece which should rather have 
depended on grace, beauty, and music. Vulgar 
jests (we do not mean vulgar in an offensive 
sense, but such jests as are heard from low 
persons about the streets) come with an ill 
grace, and appear to be very heterogeneous 
when uttered by characters in the rich and ele- 
gant dresses of this piece — for nothing can be 
more splendid than the costume, which com. 
poses finely with the beauty and freshness 
of the house and scenery. The character 
of a female philosopher, tuo, is fitter for the 
novel than the drama; and the whole affair 
is wonderfully flat. This is, however, partly 
owing to the humour being very indifferent 
in itself, as well as unsuited to the situa- 
tions where it is lugged in. Miss P. Horton, 
Mrs. and Mr. Selby, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. 
Strickland, did all that was possible; but the 
concern could not be upheld. 

Lyceum.—We regret not having yet had 
an opportunity of seeing the pantomime here; 
but we have a good report of it as being, in 
most laughable and agile respects, quite equal 
to its neighbours, and Miss Gilbert (we believe), 
an excellent Columbine. Next week ! 

Victoria. At this transfluvial house the 
management seems to be animated by success ; 
and we have, accordingly, inJack and his Eleven 
Brothers, perhaps the most magnificent and 
showy pantomine of the season. It is, also, 
one full of clever and entertaining contrivances, 
and, as the Jewess here is quite as effective as 
at Drury Lane, the whole night’s entertain- 
ments are greeted with much applause by 
crowded houses. 

At all the theatres the lateness of the hours 
of termination have become, more than ever, 
an objection both to old and young visiting 
them for recreation. 





VARIETIES. 

Captain Beechey sailed on Tuesday week in 
the Sulphur, attended by the Starling cutter, 
Lieut. Kellet, as a tender, on his surveying ex- 
pedition to the Pacific. The Sulphur is to pro- 
ceed direct to the Pacific, where she will continue 
the survey of the western shores of America, 
from the termination of Capt. Fitzroy’s ope- 
rations, and will probably visit some of those 
interesting islands of the Pacific ocean that 
Capt. Beechey has so well described, and with 
the nature of which he is so well acquainted. 

African Geography.—The Etna, under the 


ETE 


Lieut. Bedford, has also sailed, to continue the 
survey of the coast of Africa from the Sherboro’ 
river to Corsico bay, an extent which includes 
the whole of the Gold Coast, Grain Coast, &c. 

Northern Expedition.—The Erebus and 
Terror bomb-vessels are fitting at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, to follow Capt. James 
Ross, with provisions and clothing, &c. in 
search of the frozen-up whalers in the North 
Sea. Capt. Ross will command the ship Cove, 
of Hull, manned by volunteers inured to the 
hardships of these inhospitable regions, and in- 
cluding Mr. Humphrey, who commanded the 
Isabella, when she rescued Sir John Ross. Go- 
vernment have supplied the vessel for immediate 
service ; and the Erebus and Terror will pro- 
bably be prepared for the voyage in six weeks. 
Meanwhile the gallant and experienced Capt. 
James Ross will do his utmost for those whom 
he may fiud suffering in the rigorous ice. 

Mr. Simpson, the egregious ornament of 
Vauxhall, has turned the farcical to grave, by 
leaving all his bowings and grandiloquent ad- 
dresses, for that bourne whence no traveller 
returns. 

Robert Leete, one of the best and most re- 
spectable of our native school of glee and catch- 
singers, died on Christmas-day, at Brighton. 
He was a charming vocalist, and in private life 
an estimable man, and acredit to the profession. 
Intaglio Seals. —Under this name, Mr. Hud- 
son has produced a new and beautiful medium 
for sealing letters and notes, &c. They are 
seals of exquisite execution, with subjects of 
every kind, simple, sporting, classic, &e. &c. 
and on various coloured wax, but so made as to 


fying the employment from a geographical to a 
writing exercise, I was induced to turn my at. 
tention to the production of outline-maps upon 
a slate; and, after several months’ application, 
have succeeded in completing a machine b 

which I can engrave them, with considerable 
facility, in the style here presented to you. 
By the use of the slate, the objections alluded 
to are removed—the pupil, after practising for 
a while with the assistance of the key map, 
may be required to give specimens of his attain. 
ment, without such assistance, and, at the same 
time, without the fear of destroying several 
days’ labour by one or two unfortunate errors, 
The outline-maps are engraved upon the slate, 
and the key maps are mounted on a mill-board. 





LITERARY NOVELTISS. 

A Quarterly Journal, devoted solely to Numismatic 
Subjects, is ed by Mr. John Yonge Akerman, 
whose publications in that line have commanded our 
warm approbation in the Literary Gasette. 

The Poems of Ebeneser Elliott are, according to the new 
fashion, about to be reissued in cheap weekly parts. 

In the Press. 
The Magician; the scene in France, and the epoch the 
end of the English dominion in the fifteenth century, 
connected with the favourite studies of the period, 
Alchemy and Magic, by Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 
London in all its Glory; a Pocket Manual, shewing how 
to enjoy London in its various Amusements, &c. With 
Illustrations by Bonner. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Bey and Obituary, Vol. XX., for 
1835-6, 8vo. 15s. bds.— The History of Rome, by Tho- 
mas Keightley, author of ‘* History of Greece,” &c. &c. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. — pyar | of the Gospels, 12mo. 8s. 
cloth. — Illustrations of Ornithology, by Sir W. Jardine 
and P. J. Selby, Part X. 4to. 1/. 5s.; large paper, 2/. 2s.— 
A History of the rarer British Birds, by T. C. Eyton, Esq. 
Part I. 8vo. 3s.6d.; royal 8vo. 7s. sewed, (intended as a Sup- 








be stuck on and secure the correspondence, with 
all the conveniency of wafers. They are a 
great and charming improvement on all pre- 
vious devices of the same sort. 

French Record Commission. We have noticed 
the interesting labours of this commission with 
great satisfaction, and have much additional 
pleasure in stating, that M. Guizot has ap- 
pointed our countryman, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
its English correspondent. The selection does 
credit to the minister’s discrimination; for, 
though as yet youngin years, Mr. Wright has 
eminently distinguished himself by his patient 
researches in ancient literature and philology, 
by his extensive acquaintance particularly with 
the northern and Saxon languages, and by his 
general learning and acquirements. We anti- 
cipate much delightful information from the 
investigations now carried on in various quar- 
ters into the earlier remains of letters among 
our ancestors, and nowhere more than from 
those of the French Record Commission with a 
person of such learning and judgment at its 
head as M. Guizot. 

London Statistics.— For the year ending De- 
cember 15, within the bills of mortality, the 
christenings amount tc 26,128; viz. 13,152 
males, and 12,976 females: the burials to 21,415, 
viz. 12,974 males, and 1(,451 females ; increase 
4713. The males buriet are within ¢wo of the 
females christened. 

Betts’s Geographical Siates.—This useful de- 
sign is so justly and so vell explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompinying specimen slates 
and keys, that we cannot do better than adopt 
his words, only adding thereto our hearty com- 
mendation of his process fr improving the stu- 
dent in geography.—** Having observed how 
much the utility of that excellent geographical 
exercise (the filling up outline-maps) is dimi- 
nished, by the attention of the pupil being 
almost wholly directed to the style of execution, 
in order that the map may exhibit a neat ap- 





command of Capt. Vidal, attended by the Raven, 


to Bewick’s British Birds). — Memoir of Mrs. 
Hallybrass, by her Husband; with an Introduction, by 
Dr. J. Fletcher, 12mo. 5s. cloth.— The Garden of Lan- 
guage, square, 2s.6d. cloth. The Sentiment of Flowers, 
illustrated edition, 18mo. 6s. cloth; 8s. mor. — Paris and 
the Parisians in 1835, 2 vols. 8vo. 1i. 12s. cloth. —The 
Monarchy of the Middle Classes, or France, 2d Series, by 
H. L. Bulwer, M.P., 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. — Memoir 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Mortimer, by Agnes Bulmer, 12mo. 5s. 
cloth. — Memoirs of Mr. W. Carvasso, 2d edition, 18mo. 
3s. cloth. The Clerical Guide and Ecclesiastical Direc- 
tory, 4th edition, 1836, royal 8vo. 22s. cloth. — The Life 
and Times of Rienzi, from the French of Cerceau and 
Brumoy, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Key to Professor Young's 
Algebra, by W. H. Spiller, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—The Christian 
Remembrancer, royal 32mo. 2s. cloth. —~ Dr. Abercrombie 
on the Philosophy of Moral Feeling, 3d edition, f.cap 8vo. 
5s. bds. —Sacred Classics, Vol. XXV. (Locke on Christ- 
ianity), 4s. 6d. cloth. Simeon’s Works, Vol. I. new edit. 
8vo. 10s. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 


December. Thermometer. | _ Barometer. 
Thursday.. 24 | From 26 to 31 {| 30:28 to 30:33 
Friday ---- 25 } +--+» 10 +» 28 | 30:30 ++ 3027 
Saturday -- 26 cose 13 oe QO 30°28 ++ 3027 
Sunday---- 27 | «--. 12 36 | 30°19 -- 3017 


Monday -- 28 cove 32 +e 46 | 3008 -- 3002 
Tuesday -- 29 coos SL oe 42 | 3013 -- 3020 
Wednesday 30 eoee 37 ee 46 1 30°14 -- 30-21 
Wind, N. and N.W. till the 27th, S. and S.W. on the 
28th and 29th, and N.E. on the 30th. 

Except the 25th, generally cloudy; a dense fog on the 
morning of the 26th; rain on the afternoon of the 30th; 
the frost suddenly left us on the 27th, and as suddenly re- 
turned on the night of the 30th, as might be expected, 
being an almost invariablerule after a fall of rain. The 
thermometer has not been so low since the 3d February, 
1831. On Christmas-day, 1830, the thermometer was, how- 
ever, nearly 2° lower, being 8°°5. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Mr. Adams hopes that the above note upon the extreme 
cold of the month of December, will be considered a suf- 
ficient answer to a Meteorologist, and to say that the 
early Numbers of the Literary Gazette of every year, will 
generally furnish an answer to the meteorological inquirer, 
as the annual summary has always appeared since the year 
1817. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« X, X.” is received. The notice of another work of 
similar character in this No., induces us to postpone his 
communication for a week. We take this opportunity 


of saying, that it would oblige us much to have a paper 


in hand; and, if not ere cm we should like the 
writer’s name—confidenti of course. ‘ 
"« Blank" is thanked: the block is cutting to illustrate 





pearance when completed —thus transmogri- 


his communication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
Valuable Collection of Books. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 5th, AND FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 

Among which are — Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols. ; 
Lardner’s Works, 5 vols.; Lord Orford’s Works, 5 vols.; Batty’s 
Scenery of France, Germany, and Sicily; Pugin and Heath's 
Paris; Sidney Hall's British Atlas; British Classics, 99 vois.; 
Ben Jonson’s Works, by Gifford, 9 vols. ; Naval and Military 
Library, 20 — .; Byron's Works, 17 vols.; Bacon’s Abridgment 
of the Law, 8 vols.; Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography; 
Lowndes’ Bibliographical Manual, 4 vols.; Hume and Smollett’s 
England, 16 vols.; Mavor’s Universal History, 25 vols.; New 
British Novelist, 60 vols.; Bacon’s Works, 10 vols.; Burns’ 
Works, by Cunningham, 8 vols. 

Books in Quires, ge ag of Modern 
Novels, & 
May be viewed, and Catal ues (price ns) bens +: the > 


%, * Money an 
* Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


AW LECTURES. — PROFESSOR 
PRESTON will commence — eae on Tuesday, 
the 5th of January next, at Seven er pane » Pe ts - Pacipal. 





_King’s College, | London, Dec. 23, 1835. 
IJANWELL SCHOOLS (formerly 
Dr. BOND" egr Hanwell, Middlesex. 
Head Master—The Rev. J 
Fees for Instruction as at King’s College School, 4 Guineas 
per Quarter; Board and Tutela e, under Eight Years of Age, | 
3 Guineas per Quarter, and 1 Guinea per § 
each succeeding Year. 
Prospectuses may be had at Messrs. Roake and Varty’s, 31 | 
Strand; and at Souter’s, School Library, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








DUCATION in GERMANY.— | 


The Rev. Dr. DANZEL, Head Master of the Public 
Foundation School, at Cushauen, near the Mouth of the Elbe, 
receives Boarders for Ed at this on mo- 
derate Terms. 

Prospectuses to be had at Messrs. Black and Arstrong’s, 2 Ta- 
vistock Street, Covent Garden; Messrs. Ridgway, Piccadilly; 





Mr. Schloss, 2 Great Russell Street; and Mr. Vacep, 4 Old | 


Broad Street. 


Por references and other —- apply, if by letters, post- | 


ws to Dr. Bernays, Professor of the German Language and 
ae in King’s College, London, 35 Essex Street, Strand. 
B, Dr. Danzel is now in Town, and will remain here till 
p.. the middle of January. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER SUITORS, A NEW GAME. 
Just published, in — and fitted up in a Box, price 10s. a 
ew round Game, entitled 


HE HEIRESS and her SUITORS, | 


adapted for the vba - fen niat Persons, ora less number, 
wherein much A isp d. Itre- 
presents the various ore ry caprices of an Heiress, sur- 
rounded by a host of Aspirants to her favour. 

It consists of the Heiress and eight Admirers; viz. a Peer— 
Dandy—a Squire—a Soldier—a Sailor—a Lawyer—a Parson—and 
a Doctor; to each of whom is assigned a separate road to the 
object of their ambition. 

London: Published by S. and J. Fuller, at the Temple of Fancy, 
34 Rathbone Place. 
Where is also made and sold, price 18¢. 
The Amusing Game of the Tournament ; the 
Game of Round Hazard; and the Game of Hymen’s Loteery, 
the Prize of che Heart; and to be had of all Booksellers and 
‘oymen. 


IDDLESEX HIGH SCHOOL, 
Henrietta — Brunswick Square, 
Head Masters, 
Classical—Henry eRe M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 
W.D.JI M.A., St. Peter’s College, 














Cambridge. 
ee the Present Session. 
C. Kirby, Esq., Chairman. 
Stewart Donaldson, Esq. William Pretty, Esq. 
Edward DuBois, Esq. Matthias Rowe, Esq. 
W. B. Diamond, Esq. W. Wilkins, Esq. R.A. 
P.C. Meyer, Enq. R. Woodhouse, Esq. (Treas.) 
This School will reopen after the Christmas Holidays on the 
14th January, 1836. 
The general course of Study embraces: — 
Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity. 
Th he Hebrew, Greek, Latin, spe and English Languages. 
i the and Natural Phi- 


Ww ic and C ‘ial Acco! ;G hy and History; 

Titing ; Drantans for which oe yar fee is 151. -» payable in 

advance, one third at the oy eee of each term (3 terms in the 

year) to the Treasurer, 56 orrington Square, or Jones, Loyd, 
- to his account. 
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Middlesex High School.— The healthy Situation of the Middle- 
th 


sex High School, with itsYspacious Play-ground, enables the 
pend, Masters to receive under their care a limited number of 
7 ers, to whose domestic comforts every attention is given. 
erms, including the school - sen 60 guineas, without any extra 
charges. 


Wit Minster REVIEW.— 


Subscribers and Ad to the ¥ fi Ree 











prod A of the with- 
ull eee ere ana + will not be published 
Teceived until th - — - 

John 





~\ ae St. James's Square. 


Holles Street. 


WENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, in 
the English, French, Italian, German, and Spanish 
Languages, as well as the new Works yy on publica- 
tion, are at the to Churton’s Public 
Library, 26 Holles — 





‘erme of Subscription. 
The Year, 5l. 5¢., unaan 12 vols. in Town and 24 in the Country, 
The Year, 4i. 4s., allowed 8 vols. in Town and 16 in the Country, 


UDSON’S INTAGLIO SEALS, 
For Letters, Notes, &c. 

These Seals may be used with the same facility as a common 
wafer, a little moisture being sufficient to attach them securely. 
he devices consist of the most approved subjects after the 
antique; also, Sporting Subjects, Initial Letters, and miscel- 
laneous Modern ubjects, to which a continual addition will be 
made. ‘The superior appearance and the convenience in the 
use, as compared with the usual process in sealing a letter, it 

is presumed, will render them an article of general adoption. 
4. d. 
A box containing an assortment either red or black, price .. 1 6 

= ditto, of various colours 20 
Dit ditto, veined marble various .. 2 0 
Either of the ‘above made of hard wax for warm climates, at 
. per box extra. 
Sold wholesale and for eoyse by J. Hudson, No. 64 
t 


ee | beh nya POETS. 


To be continued Weekly enti ‘te ~a letion, in 10 Numbers, at 
ls. each, No. V. of the first complete Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. of 


“HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. With a Memoir. Embellished with Six 

Went Steel Engravings, from Paintings by Fuseli, R.A.; R. 

estall, R.A.; and J. Martin. 

Advertisement. 

Never was there a period more fertile than the present in the 
production of serial publications; we have Novels and Bio- 

aphical Works in abundance, but there is one branch of 

iterature, and that, perhaps, the highest —certainly the most 
eceie ag od — appears to have been almost entirely over- 

Itis with thts impression that the present attempt is made 
render the general mass of the community more familiar with the 
Poets of Great Britain: for the experience of all ages has shewn, 
and the greatest lights of genius have proved in their own per- 
sons, that there is nothing that tends more immediately to salt ly 
and, therefore, elevate the human mind than Poetry. 
Lond jon: Edward Churton, 26 Holles Street; Bell and Bradfute, 
John C ig, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





HE MATRIMONIAL ‘SKETCH. 
Ringravings. a Mirror for the Million. Price ls. 64. with 





Hatton Garden, London, and reta’ 
Libraries, and Fancy Repositories Keene Een the Kingdom. 

*,* It is requested that Orders from the Country be trans- 
mitted to the usual Agents in London. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RASER for JANUARY, No. LXXIII. 


price 2s. 6d. contains— 

Parliamentary Report of the Proceedings instituted at the close 
of last Session, to inquire into the conduct and to regulate the 
future Management of Fraser’s Magazine — The Royal Address 
— The Debate: present, all the Fraserians— The Illustrious 
Ghosts, and the Illustrious Mortals: Principal Speakers, Oliver 








. A. Emerton, M.A. Curate of Hanwell. | 


uarter additional | 


Yorke, Dr. Southey, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. T. Moore, Dr. Anster, 
Mr. khart, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Heraud, Morgan Rattler, Our 
Man of Genius, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, the Editor of the Times, Mr. 
M‘Gillivray, Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. Judkin, Mr. Barnet, 
Zumalacarraguy the Younger, Sir Morgan O'Doherty, Ensign 
O'Donoghue, &c. &c. &c., the Ghosts of Sir W. Scott, Coleridge, 
: and Goéthe. 
| The Report 
The Grand Procession. 
| The Grand Fraserian Festival. 
| The Gallery of Literary Characters. No. 68. Regina's Maids 
of Honour. List the First, with Eight full-length Portraits— 
viz. Mrs. Hall, Miss Landon, Lady Morgan, the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Lady Blessington, Miss Jane Porter, Miss Martineau, and 
— Mitford. 
A few Words more to the Conservatives. 
The Greek Pastoral Poets, loschus. 
Recollections of Sir W. Scott. (Conclude a 
Hebrew Idyls. By M. J. Chapman. No. III. Ruth. No. IV. 
| Sheep-shearing at Carmel. 
| The Speech of W. Erle, Esq. in the case of Watts v. Fraser 
; and Moyes. 
| James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 
The Publisher's Notice. 
The Publisher of Fraser's Magazine feels great pleasure in an- 
| | sod tome that he is this month enabled to give an extra Sheet, 
id to present with the Number no fewer than ny gr full-length 
| Portrates of distinguished Ladies connected with the literary 
world. hese additions, he begs to observe, cause no extra cost 
to the purchaser, the price being, as usual, Half-a-Crown. In 
acknowledging the many flattering testimonies che age which 
Fraser's Magazine has met with from the independent Papasan of 
a) the periodical press, the Publisher feels that he need do no more 
than assure his that the course, 
both in literature and politics, which has already secured their 
| approval, shall be steadily and To 
| those who are not provided with the previous Numbers of this 
Work, the present is a favourable wg teens ath iat 
a New Volume commences with the January 
Subscribers’ Names may be transmitted direct ae the Pub- 
lisher, 215 Regent Street, London; or any Bookseller in Town 
or Country will supply the Work at the same price; viz. Half-a- 
Crown Monthly. 


Tse ANALYST, a Quarterly Journal 


of Science, Literature, Natural History, and the Fine 











Arts. 

Contents of No XIV. for January: On the Effects of certain 
Mental and Bodily States upon the Imagination, by Langston 
a Esq.—The Birds a ritain, systematically arranged — 

On the Influence of Comets, by the Rev, T. Ww. ‘Webb—Cursory 
Observations on certain 
Painting and be Necunies 7a by sr itiom &. ag es eletry— 











on 
the Importance of the Study of — to Medicine Sheen hes of 
European sees eas ae Botanice—An ( Outline of British 

i Critical 
Nee tices of New ‘Publications—Fine . Arts—Scientific Miscellanea 
—Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. price 4s. and may be 
had of all other Booksellers. 


No. XV. of the Analyst will appear on the 
Ist of April next. 


he new Number of thi 
HE METROPOLITAN * MAGAZINE 


for January 1836,!will contain, among others, the fol- 

lowing interesting papers: —~ 
Congratulation t.for the New,My own Epitaph. 

Ye The Family of Love. 
\Ja het’ ‘in‘search of a Father, The Diary of a Blazé. 
| A Christmas Tale. hes con- 
SnarleyiYow, or the Dog Fiend,|_nected with Lacock Abbey. 

by the author of “ Peter Sim- _ aaa 's Song. 














ple.” |Sta 
— from Girgenti to Pa-| Latter to the 


Editor. 
erm Willis’s Pencillings bythe Way. 
The Tailor and the Fairy. Life of a Sub-Editor 
Mr. Bulwer’s!Rienzi. Life, &c. of John Ketch. 
Thoughts in Autumn. 
Critical Notices of New Books, The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; and to be 
had of the Booksellers throughout the Kingdom 








‘An dingly h clever, and sensible little volume. 
It can my no one, and will, most probably, please all.”— 
Morning Pos: 
Published for W. Kidd, y Mad w. ingam, 14 Chandos Street, 


Of whom may be had, just published, 
Six Hints to Bachelors. 6th edition, 1s. 
The Lover’s Own Book. 8th edition, Is. 
The Book of Courtship. 10th edition, 1s. 6d. 
The Book of Matrimony. 10th edition, 1s. 6d. 
The Book of Domestic Duties. 12th ed. 1s. 6d. 


“CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES, DINNER PARTIES, &e. 


IDD’S ART of hansen aed? 
COOKERY ; or, the H k "sE ical Pocket- 
Book. Price 1s. with 4 Engravings. 

«« By means of this book a most sumptuous dish may be pro- 
vided for a few py and that, too, quite in the French fa- 
shion. The work is a translation from a valuable French 
manuscript.”—Morning Post. 

2. Kidd’s Advice to Young Carvers. Illus- 
trated by 39 beautiful Engravings. Price le 

“ We shall, mage a soe dine (not to say carve) without 
gratefully thinking of M He absolutely deserves to be 
included in the ¢ ae vm Bell’ 's New Messenger. 

Published for W - Kidd, by Ww. Ingram, | 14 Chandos Street. 


y 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for January, price 2s. 6d, contains :— 
I. Schiller. 
II, I Fiorelli Italiani, No. III. 
III. Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen, No. I. Goldsmith. 
IV. Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent. Chap. 
XXIII, Naples. 
V. Ballads by the Author of *‘ Hibernian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.”_ I. Una Phelimy. II. Willy Gilleland. 
III. Young Dobbs. 
VI. Political Prospects. 
VIL. O'Croly on Popery in Ireland. 
VIII. Hibernian Nights’ Entertainment, Twelfth Night; 
Rosabel of Ress! artI. 
Dublia: W. Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
London ; sold by all Booksellers. 











In 1 vol. 8¥o. 


N the NATURE and TREATMENT of 
STOMACH and URINARY DISEASES; being an 
Inquiry into the Connexion of Diabetes, Calculus and other Af- 

fections of the Md and Bladder, with Indigestion. 

ILLIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal em of Physicians. 
The 8d edition, revised and much enlarged. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 





GERMAN BOOKS BY THE REV. J. G. TIARKS, 
Minister of the German Protestant Reformed Church in London. 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 6. é 
Exercises on Writing German, with Intro- 
ductory Exercises for Beginners, 2s, 6d. 
A Key to the Exercises. 2s. 


A Progressive German Reader. By J. G. 
Tiarks and O. Schmidt. 33s. 6d. 
J. Wacey; J. Taylor, London; W. Grapel, Liverpool; J. Wright, 
Bristol; 1 Milliken and Son, Dublin; T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
- "THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 10¢. with Eleven Maps and Plans, 


ISTORY of the GREEK 
Ron 
y THOMAS GORDON, F.R.S 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sens, Edinburgh ; and 
Thomas Cadell, London 





The 24 edition, » with numerous Additions, with Fifteen Maps, in 
2 large vols. 8vo. price ll, 10¢, 


RITISH AMERICA. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. 
*,° This wot contains full and aceurate ~~~ of the 
Climate, rie Natural Prod 
ries, &c. of the Canadas, Nova Sortiant New Dreneuteh, Prince 
Edward Island, Cape Breton, amen &c. &e., with fuil 
and practical Information to 
This edition contains much additional information; and the 
whole accounts have been brought down to the latest period. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, uzgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





AUTOGRAPH PAPERS OF THE LATE R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 





No. I. is published in the January Number of 


THE COURT MAGAZINE 


AND 


BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 


REDUCED IN PRICE FROM THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
TO HALF A CROWN. 


The Court Magazine has not hitherto extended beyond the brilliant, though confessedly large circle of 
Fashionable Society. There, indeed, the rank of its Contributors, and the general excellence of its Contents, aided 
by the various and superior character of its embellishments, have ‘continued’ it in the enjoyment of the reputation 


saan 
MRS. MARKHAM’S NEW WORK. 
With illustrative Woodcuts, 1 vol. 12mo. 
ISTORICAL CONVERSATIONS for 
YOUNG PERSONS. 
Containing—1. The History of Malta, and the Knights of 
Rhodes; 2. The History of Poland, 
By Mrs. MARKHAM, 
Author of the “ Histories of England and France.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
M®: MARKHAM’S _— HISTORIES, 
1. England. 5th edition, 2 vols. 12s, 
boards. 


2. France. A 3d edition, 2 vols. 12s, 
3. Spain. On the plan of Mrs. Markham’s 


“ Histories of England and France.” By Maria Callicott. 2 vols, 
2s. ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~~ GILBERT'S CLERICAL GUIDE._NEW EDITION. — 
On the Ist of January was published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 
1. 2s. in cloth boards. 


1 3 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE and ECCLE. 





ister of the es Prey and Benefices of the Church of England, 
h the Names of their present Possessors, Patrons, &c.; and an 





and celebrity which it so early established; but the Proprietor is now anxious to extend the sphere of its ci 
and, it is hoped, of its combined usefulness and attraction too. 


Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle it to rank, independent of its fashionable character, with 
the leading Monthly Magazines, the Proprietor is anxious to place it upon the same level of general reading, and, as 
an earnest of his intention, at once announces a reduction in its price, on the Ist of January, 


FROM THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE TO HALF A CROWN, 
A reduction which he hopes to accompany with an increase in its value. 


In order to give complete effect to this design, the proprietor has aap with many of the first writers of the 
day, so as to receive a continuance of contributions of a high order of talent. 


The Embellishments will embrace, as usual, 


PORTRAITS OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 
LANDSCAPES OF THE SEATS OF THE NOBILITY, 


AND 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COSTUMES. 


Every care will be taken to render this department perfect; and as a guarantee for exertions which will be 
made, the proprietor has the satisfaction to announce, that a series of Portraits from Paintings by Sir T. Lawrence 
is in preparation, and will be produced, from time to time, in the forthcoming Numbers, 


A Critical History of the Literature of the Month, Music, Fine Arts, the Opera, Theatres, &c. will also be given, 
and occasionally an 


ORIGINAL SONG SET TO MUSIC BY THE EDITOR. 
London: Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 





CHURTON’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 





On the Ist of January, 1836, will be Published, in medium 8vo. 


NO I. PRICE THREEPENCE, TO BE CONTINUED WEEKLY, 


And on the Ist of February, Part I. price 1s. to be continued monthly until its completion, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


WITH NOTES BY THE REV. H. CAUNTER, B.D. 


Lllustrated with One Hundred anv Forty-four Engravings, 
FROM DRAWINGS BY R. WESTALL, ESQ. R.A. AND J. MARTIN, ESQ. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


No apology can be necessary for presenting to the Public a new edition of the Holy Bible; it will, therefore, be 
sufficient to mention the principal object in view in the present publication. 
th There being no good editions of the Bible with notes, except those which are sold at so high a price as to exclude 
e middling and poorer classes from having access to them, the first aim is to supply what has long been felt to be a 
serious desideratum. 
o- — Notes by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. will be exclusively explanatory; some idea may be formed of 
r extent, when it is stated they will contain as much matter as three ordinary sized octavo volumes, they will 
ee in a plain and concise manner, so as to be intelligible to all classes of readers. 
Illustrations (in number One Hundred and Fort -four) will be from Drawings by R. Westall, Esq., R.A. 
and J. Martin, Esq., the celebrated painter of Belshazzar’s Feast. nisin —— 
Phe Work will be published in Weekly Numbers, containin 
at low price of Threep each N , and will be onal 


volume, 
London: Edward Churton, 26 Holles Street. Agent, G. Gilbert, 51 Paternoster Row, 


two Engravings, and twelve pages of Letter-press, 
eted in Seventy-two, forming one splendid octavo 








i SIASTICAL DIRECTORY ; containing a complete 
with 
Alp 


| List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy. 
Edited by RICHARD GILBERT, M.R.S.L, 
Compiler of the “ Clergyman’s Almanack,” and the “ Liber 
Scholasticus.” 

This edition wil! contain an account of the present value of the 
Archbishoprics, Bishoprics, Dignities, and all other Ecclesias- 
tical Preferments, extracted from the Report of His Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Ke. 
venues. ‘Che Names of the Incumbents have been carefully cor. 
rected to the present time; and the Population of each Parish is 
inserted from the latest official returns. The Appendix will con. 
tain an account of the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of 
the King, the Lord Chancellor, Archbishops and Bishops, Deans 
and Chapters, Universities, &c. 

Printing for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churehyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Published by Fisher, Son, and Co. London; and to be had by 
Order of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 
HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1836. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 
Small 4to. with 17 Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, 


“We do not generally review annuals, but in opening Mr, 
Ellis’s elegant volume, we alighted upon some interesting recol« 
lections of our beloved and revered Mr. Wilberforce. The whole 
work breathes that devout and Catholic spirit which distin. 
guishes the excellent writer's publications.”—Christian Observer, 

** A more admirably chosen and delightful series of plates we 
have never seen in any former annual.” —Eclectic Review. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book. By Bernard 
Barton. Forming a handsome Family Present and School Prize. 
Small 4to. 20 Engravings on Steel, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

rice 8s. 

- « This sweet and interesting volume does honour to the heart 
and talent of Bernard Barton. There is not a sentiment to 
which it is not good to accustom the youthful ear to listen; there 
is not a moral inculcation which it is not beneficial to impress 
upon the juvenile mind. And these lessons of utility, and in- 
struction, and virtue, are delivered in a tone of so much feeling 
and taste, that they canot fail to win their way where it is most 
desirable such seeds should be sown.”—Literary Gazette. 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1836. 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. Demy 4to. Thirty-Six 
highly finished Engravings, handsomely bound, price 1. ls. 

« It is a luxury of the highest sort—something we can gaze on 
with interest when left alone, and make matter of pleasing and 
profitable discourse when in company. This is ‘The Lady's 
Own Book:’ and we will call her taste in question, upon whose 
table it is not to be found.” —Glasgow Argus, October 1. ee 

The Northern Tourist; a Gage d’Amitié. 
Containing more than Two Hundred Views of Lake and Moun- 
tain Scenery, &c. in Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland; with Descriptions in English, French, or 
German. 8 vols. 4to. handsomely bound, 2ls. Each volume 
complete in itself. ¥ st 

Views in India, China, and on the Shores of 
the Red Sea, from Original Sketches on the Spot, by Captain 
R. J. Elliot, R.N., with Descriptions by Emma Roberts, in Eng- 
lish, French, or German. 2 vols. 4to. containing 64 Engravings, 
seven and a half inches by five, handsomely bound, 2/. 2s. 4 

National Portrait Gallery, and Memoirs; 
containing One Hundred and Eighty Portraits of Illustrious and 

minent P ges, principally of the Ni h Century, en- 
graved in the best style, from the Original Painiings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir M.A. Shee, Hop- 
5 vols. imperial 8vo. bound in cloth, 





ner, Pickersgill, &c. &c. 
8l,; in half morocco, 9. 

«« The collection will go down to posterity a monument of the 
mighty and diversified power of intellect which throbbed in 
Britain during our day.”—Court Journal, a 

Hannah More’s Popular Works. With 
Notes and a Memoir of the Author. Complete in Six volumes, 
embellished with a Portrait, from the Original Painting in the 

ossession of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. ; a View of Barley 
Wood; and highly finished Vignette Titles to each volume, 
The Six volumes, bound in cloth, price only 30s. 

Lives of Eminent Missionaries, By John 
Carne, Esq. 3 vols. cloth, 18s. ‘ 

« Mr. Carne has recently published a Life of Eliot, &c. which 
shews so much of heart and good feeling, as well as of diligent 
research, that we are sure it will be very popular. We hope he 
means to give us a cowplete Missionary Plutarch.” —Quarter'y 
Review. f " 

Polynesian Researches, during a Residence 
of nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. By 
William Ellis. Forming a complete History of the South Sea 
Islands. 4 vols. cloth, 24s. 

« This is the most interesting work, in all its parts, we have 
ever perused.” — Quarterly Review. E 

« They are replete with valuable and curious matter, descrip- 
tive of the South Sea Islands, and their inhabitants.” —Lit. Gas. 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and 

Cumming, Dublin. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

OHN WEALE (late Taylor), ARCHI- 

TECTURAL LIBRARY, No. 59 High Holborn, an- 
nounces for immediate publication, Works for the Engineer, 
Architect, Student, and Amateur, : aa 
Transactions of the Institution of Civil En- 
ineers, in 4to. with a Portrait of the late President, Thomas 
‘Telford, and 20 elaborate Plates. Price 24s. Subscribers’ Names 
received. : Z . 2 
A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines 
upon Railways, founded upon a great many new Experiments, 
made during a residence in England for Scientific Purposes. By 
Chevalier G. Pambour. In 8vo. with Plates, price 12s, Sub- 
scribers’ Names received. A i 

Building and other Acts relating to Build- 
ings, with Decisions and Annotations. By an Architect. Pocket 
size, 2s. 6d.; in pocket-book form, in leather, 3s, 

Moller’s great Work of German Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, 2 vols. large folio, 130 Plates, bound in 1 vol. with 
German Text complete; and to be accompanied with a Trans- 
jation of the original Text, in a separate 8vo. vol. Price 3. 10s. 
till December 25th; the price after which will be raised. 

Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic Archi- 
tecture, with Notes and I!lustrations, in 8vo. (sold separate from 
the preceding). Price 8s. cloth and lettered. 

To be had :— 

Nicholson’s Architectural and Engineering 
Dictionary, 2 vols. large 4to. 1000 pages, and 281 fine Plates 
(published at 12/. 5s.), now offered to the Profession at 4/, 4s. in 
cloth boards and lettered. 

Wild’s Cottages for the Peasantry and for 
Emigrants, 8vo. Plates. Price 78. m 

Hakewell on Elizabethan Architecture, 8vo. 
8 Plates. Price 7s. : 

Goodwin’s Rural, Cottage, and Villa Archi- 
tecture, with Supplement. 2 vols. 2d edition, large 4to. superior 
Plates, cloth boards and lettered. Price 5/, 5s. Supplement to 
Ditto, separate. Price ll. 1s, cS 

Wood’s Travels of an Architect in France, 
Italy,and Greece. 2 vols. 4to. 72 Plates and Vignettes. Price 2. 2s. 

Sopwith’s Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 
v0. 34 Plates. Price 16s, 

Gratis. An extended Catalogue of New and 
Practical Architectural and Engineering Works on Sale, English 
and Foreign. 





In one large volume, 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 
HEMICAL CATECHISM; 


in which the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomic 
Theory, and the other recent Discoveries in the Science, are very 
clearly and fully explained, and its applicati to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, to Agriculture, M fi and Medicine, 
described. Illustrated by Notes, numerous Engravings, and Ta- 
bles; and containing an Appendix of Select Chemical Experi- 

ts, T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“ We hold it in esti i and dit. The author 
has collected together, under a strictly popular form, and ex- 
pre: in 1 ge the best calculated to convey useful know- 
ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected 
with this delightful science.”— London Weekly Review. 

“Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. 
The mass of generally useful as well as curious knowledge, col- 
lected in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a 
modern library.”—Bath Herald, Oct. 26, 1883. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard 

and Son, Piccadilly. Sold by al! Booksellers. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 3d edition, price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, by 
regulating the Diet and Regimen. Embracing all the most ap- 
proved Principles of Health and Longevity, with Maxims for 
the Bilious and Nervous, the C: ptive, &c. Ill d by 

















“It is the most useful and rational work of the kind, and is 
altogether an admirable Code of Health.”—Atias. 

“ We warmly recommend it.”—New Literary Gazette. 

“That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
our conviction.” —Edinburgh Observer. 


lately published, in 1 vol. royal 12mo, 15s. bds. (dedicated to the 


King), 
[THE LORDS and the PEOPLE; or, the 


wagers of Civil Government illustrated, under the 
Connexion of Religion with the State, and Nobility in Britain, 
With a full Vindication of the Church of England, and an un- 
reserved ss of the entire Papal System, Moral, Political, and 
Doctrinal; Irish Church Question, &c. &c.; and Original Letters 
of Napoleon on the French Kevolution. 
By WILLIAM HENRY C. GREY, Esq. 

_“ This volume is well adapted to rebuke the political licen- 
tiousness of the times—it is a storehouse of useful knowledge, 
derived from the history of the past, and the observation of con- 
temporary events.” — Watchman, Aug. 19. 

“This work, by W. H, C, Grey, Esq. is one to which justice 
cannot be done in the contined space of a newspaper; it is one of 
the most important that has issued from the press. Mr. Grey is 
one of the ablest advocates for the union of church and state with 
which we are acquainted; and his defence of the hereditary 
pr and peerage is no less satisfactory.” — York Chronicle, 


. 27, 
“We beg leave to recommend to our readers ‘The Lords and 

the People;” all the topics are handled in an interesting, instruct- 

ing, loyal, and masterly manner.”—Lincoln Chronicle, Aug. 21, 

“ We hesitate not to say that we never yet chanced to lay hold 

of, hor ever yet read a work which so clearly, so fairly explains 

the birth of our constitution; were we to follow our inclination, 

we would till columns with extracts.”—Carlisle Patriot, Sept. 5. 

Mr. Grey is as sound a Protestant as he is a constitution- 

alist, —British Magazine, Sept. 

aa The Church of England may well, indeed, be proud of her 
‘sinterested champion.” — Gloucester Chronicle, Sept. 19. 

wr. one of the most carefully written and valuable volumes 
4 ave perused on the subject.”’— Gentleman's Magazine for Dec. 
“ Mr. Grey has triumphantly shewn how accurately the Divine 

origin, and, therefore, authority of government, in any form that 
serves the name of government, agrees with the letters and the 

a oe tevealed religion.” — Protestant Journal for December. 

r ndon: W. Edwards; Stevenson, Cambridge; Parker, Oxford : 
uy, Dublin; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW NOVELS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 

NE in a THOUSAND; 
or, the Days of Henry Quatre. 
By the Author of ‘* The Gipsy,” “* Mary of Burgundy,” &c. @ 
8B vols. 1. 11s, 6d. we wm 
«Mr. James is the head of living historical romance writers.... 

his most successful production.”—Lit. Gaz, 


Il. 
Margaret Ravenscroft. 
y J. A. St. John, 
Author of “ Tales of the Ramad’han,” &c. &c. 
3 vols, Ll. lls. 6d, 

«* Mr. St. John is undeniably a clever man: his mind is cul- 
tivated by reading and travelling, and he thinks over what he 
reads and sees. The present work contains some tine concep- 
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